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‘The province of Bengal Proper, which forms the largest 
portion of the entire Presidency, may be divided into three 
distinct parte—namely, (1) the Western, consisting of the 
five districts lying west of the Bh&giratty (Hooghly) 
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the metropolis of the Presidency and of the whole English 
empire in the East, the climate is excellent during the 
cold weather, but is unhealthy both during and after the 
rains, when the east-winds sweep over the salt-water lakes, 
and the south-winds over the wet jungles of the Soon- 
derbuns, bringing with them malaria and fever. 

In consequence of its high elevation, the climate of 
Choté Négpore is very dry and wholesome; and nearly 
akin to it is that of the Behér districts, which is also con- 
sidered very salubrious, and, so far as a tropical one can be 
said to be so, agreeable. Till recently the climate of the 
districts of the Burdwén division, too, had a good name, 
having borne a greater resemblance to the climate of Behar 
than to that of the rest of Bengal; but for some years past 
it has changed for the worse (except in the higher eleva- 
tions towards the west), owing to the virulence of an 
epidemic fever which is depopulating this part of the 
country. Of the Orissé districta the climate is very un- 
certain, the country being liable to long-continued drought 
and to excessive rainfall; and hence the constant danger 
to Orissé from famine and inundations. The climate of 
the rest of the Presidency may be set down generally as 
damp, malarious, and hot ; though in certain districts, as 
in Backergunj, the strong south-west monsoon coming up 
from the bay renders the atmosphere cool and tolerable. 

Throughout all Bengal the year is divided into three 
seasons—the hot, the rainy, and the cold, the second being 
decidedly the worst. The hot weather extends from 
March to June, the rains from July to September or the 
middle of October, and the cold weather from November 
to February. The average temperature during the cold 
season ranges from 55° to 75°; during the rains from 75° 
to 85°; and in the hot season from 85° to 100°, occasionally 
rising still higher during part of the hottest days. Euro- 
peans everywhere consider the cold weather the most 
agreeable; while the natives, for the most part, regard 
the months when the hot winds are blowing as by far the 
healthiest. The heat of the western districts is generally 
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fishes of Bengal Proper are the rovi, the £dtld, the Ailsd, 
and the mango-fish ; the last being the most agreeable. 
In inland pools and reservoirs are found the bheckty or 
cockup (commonly called the salmon of the East), and a 
lot of other small fishes not wanting in flavour. The 
mégoor and the koi especially abound in still-water all over 
the country, and are much sought for by the natives. 
Crabs also are plentiful, but are considered impure by 
several classes. In Moorshed&b4d, pearl-shells of a trifling 
value are found in a bee/ named Bh&rdardaha, which is the 
only pearl-fishery in Bengal, and the pearls taken out are 
sold in the dazadrs. The Soonderbun creeks, as well as 
many other rivers elsewhere, which teem with fish, also 
swarm with sharks and alligators; and serpents in Bengal 
are more numerous and dangerous than, perhaps, in any 
other part of the world. 

In Oriss§, the sea all along the coast yields abundance of 
fine fish, including the mango-fish, the sable-fish, the mullet, 
and the whiting; and also turtles, oysters, crabs, and 
prawns: and very good bheckty is found in the Chilké lake. 
The great season for fishing on the sea-coast is in the 
winter months, when the winds and surf are both moderate. 
‘The nets are set up in the form of triangles, and the quan- 
tity of fish obtained at each haul is prodigious. 
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reported to have extended his conquests in every direction, 
and to have consolidated his empire with great ability and 
vigour. After the decline of the Magadha empire, the 
kings of Orise& extended their conquests on the north so 
as to encroach on the districts of Midn&pore and Hooghly ; 
and we know that Oriss& retained ite independence long 
after the other provinces of Bengal had succumbed to the 
Mahomedan power. The last independent king of Oriss& 
was Teling& Mookond Deo, the northern limit of whose 
dominion was Treebani, on the banks of the Hooghly. It 
was in his reign, in 1568, that Solim&n, king of Bengal, 
sent his general K4lépéhér to conquer Orissé. Kélép&hér 
was by birth a Bréhman, but was enticed away from his 
faith by a Mahomedan princess, whom he had inflamed 
with a violent passion for him. He eventually married 
her; and then, taking service under the Afghén king, pro- 
ceeded to Oriss&, to wage a war of extermination against 
idols, The whole of Oriss& was overrun by him, and the 
idols destroyed, Jagganéth only being rescued after having 
been set on fire. The race of the Gajapatis was now de- 
throned, and has since dwindled down to a petty zemindér, 
the rajéh of Khoordéh. 
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calamity bad ever befallen the country equal to that which 
now burst upon it so unexpectedly. In their first expedi- 
tion the Mabrattés carried off no less than 2,000,000. 
from the house of one man—Juggut Sett of Moorshedsbéd, 
the national banker of the day—besides laying the whole 
country, from Bélasore to Réjmahal, under contribution. 
After great exertions they were driven back; but, while 
one party was re-crossing the Chilké Lake, another was 
entering Bengal from a different direction, and met Ali 
Verdy face to face at Bhaugulpore; and this game went on 
for ten years, cities being plundered, villages burnt, harvests 
destroyed, and the people slain, till, weary and dispirited, Ali 
Verdy came to a compromise, and gave up Orissé to the 
freebooters, besides promising an annual subsidy of twelve 
lakhs of rupees, which was represented to be the chou#, or a 
fourth part of the revenues of Bengal. 

Ali Verdy was succeeded by his grandson, Soordjé Dowléh, 
the hero of Black-Hole notoriety. It is useless to recall any 
further reminiscences of the Mahomedan era. The battle 
of Plassey was fought in 1757, and terminated the Maho- 
medan power, after a continuous rule of five hundred and 
fifty years. 

We have avoided mixing up with the history of the 
Mahomedans any account of the rise and development of 
the English power in Bengal, but perhaps a very brief alla- 
sion to it in this place is necessary to complete our narrative 
of the Mahomedan reign. The formation of the East India 
Company in 1600, under a charter conceded by Queen Eliza- 
beth, is well known. Their first factory was established at 
Sur&t, whence they proceeded to trade to Agr&, the resi- 
dence of the emperor. There the surgeon of the factory, 
Mr. Boughton, was successful in curing a daughter of Shéh 
Jeb&n, who was severely burnt. He was shortly after equally 
successful in curing a daughter of Sultén Soojé who was 
afflicted with some inveterate disorder. For these services 
he was allowed to name his own reward, and asked for 
and obtained permission, on behalf of the Company, to 
erect factories in Bengal. The first factory was erected at 
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the Mahrattfs, who gave him no respite. The irruption 
of those freebooters was viewed even by the English with 
dismay ; and to keep off the enemy they dug a ditch round 
their settlement, called the Mahratt6 ditch, traces of which 
are yet to be seen. It is said that Ali Verdy foretold that 
after his death the English would become masters of Bengal. 
But matters would not have been so hurried to that end 
‘except for the inconsiderate conduct of Soor&j& Dowlah. 
An unprovoked attack on Caleutté, and the massacre of the 
Black-Hole, left the English no alternative but to fight for 
their security in earnest; and the battle-was fought and 
won. After the victory of Plassey, the English, being still 
averse to come forward as kings, raised a puppet naw&b to 
act the royal part; but it was not found necessary to keep 
on the mask long. In 1765, the Company asked for and 
obtained from the Emperor Shéh Alum a grant in perpe- 
tuity of the provinces of Bengal, Beh&r, and Oriss&; and 
from that date they openly assumed the sovereign power. 
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Kudum Russool mosque, and the Golden and Bérw&-Dur- 
wézi halls, all of which are very plensing in design. One 
peculiarity observable in them is that a vast number of the 
stones of which they are composed bear carvings which are 
evidently Hindu, which indirectly attests to the greatness 
of the Hindu structures that have ceased to exist. When 
the Mahomedans removed the seat of government to 
Peru&h, beyond the Mahénandé, Gour was plundered of 
everything that could be removed. At a later period Gour 
was again reoccupied, but for a short time only. The 
existing ruins in both places are so overgrown with jungle, 
that it is impossible to effect a clearance without en- 
dangering the stability of the buildings, the roots 
of the trees having become fairly interwoven with the 
masonry. 

The remains of the Adin& mosque at Méldéh are not in- 
elegant, but have more the appearance of a caravanserfi 
than of a religious edifice. In Gung&rf&mpore are the rains 
of @ mosque snd monument called Mallé Até, after a saint 
of that name, which are still frequented as a place of 
worship. At Hemtébéd are the vestiges of the tomb of a 
Mahomedan saint and of several mosques, one of which is 
still in good preservation. The monument of Moorshed 
Kooly Khén stands on the east bank of the Bhégiratty, 
at Kattré, and is already covered with rank vegetation, and 
falling fast into decay. A mosque at Bégé, built by an old 
hermit in 1583, still stands, having been kept in repair from 
the proceeds of the lands which were given to him by the 
emperor of Delhi for its support. There is aleo an old 
moeque at Késumshé, near Noorooldbéd, built by one Sabar 
Khfn, who was originally a Bréhman, but became a Ma- 
homedan ‘on securing the love of a begum of Moorshed&béd, 
with whom he eloped. 

Of the Presidency division the most remarkable relics 
are the buildings which have been found in the Soonder- 
buns, most of which are temples and mosques. On the 
banks of the Kobsduk river (Kapétaksha, or the dove’s 
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passed by. There was a time when so many as ten buffaloes 
and fifty goats were daily sacrified at this shrine. The 
ruins of Sonfrgong are next in importance, but are only of 
structures of the Mahomedan era, there being no vestige 
now of any building of the days of Adisoor. It is doubtful 
even if the Sonérgong of Adisoor exists. The tradition is, 
that it has been swept away entirely by the Brahmapootra 
river, and that the Son4rgong of the Mahomedans, of 
which the ruins survive, was altogether on a different site. 
At Réjnugger are two fine muéts (temples with spires), one 
of which is called “ Pancho-ratna,” and the other “ Ekais- 
ratna”—the five and twenty-one gems respectively. A 
mutt at Réjbsree is a building of greater antiquity. 

The ruined fort and palace at Lélb4&gh have a picturesque 
appearance, with romantic old walls and battlements, and 
a beautiful mausoleum, erected by Shéisté Khén, to the 
memory of his daughter, Beebi Pri. The great kutérd 
(pavilion) is a pile of grand and elegant architecture. It 
is situated near the centre of the city of D&cc&, and is 
divided into a vast number of apartments for the accommo- 
dation of all classes of people. The chowk, or market-place, 
with a large mosque on one side, is likewise a prominent 
relic, Throughout the division the ruins of Mahomedan 
forts are also to be sven, and those of mosques of very 
imposing appearance—the latter of which have been pre- 
served more or less with care. There is a very old and 
curious diagonal temple, situated on a low hill about two 
miles cast of Sylhet, which is called the Teeligarh temple; 
and, in the same district, are also a dargd and some bath- 
houses worthy of attention, Of bridges two are remarkable 
—nawely, the Tengi bridge, a solid structure of masonry 
and atonewark, which has a mest picturesque appearance, 
and ie till in fall use; and the Pugh bridge, oa the 
Naniinguyj ned, which is aleo pitureaqae, bat is now in 
tuing, The one great thot cheormable ia all the existing 
monuments in this division is, that they arg, either wholly 
we in great part, wade of brink, the resenn being that im 
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which concedes to the Mahomedan the palm of superiority, 
is scarcely correct, The vestiges of Hindu greatness were 
many, perhaps quite as many as, if not more numerous 
than, those left by the Mahomedans. But most of them 
have already disappeared from age, and the rest are now 
disappearing before our own eyes; while those of Maho- 
medan greatness, being of more recent date, are yet in a 
better state of preservation. Possibly, being in better 
condition, the latter may by some observers be more prized; 
though the greater number of visitors will probably still 
prefer to seek the undistinguishable fragments of an older 
time. The Mahomedan buildings, as the productions of a 
later age, are also much better specimens of architecture 
than the clumsy structures which the Hindus have handed 
down to us, But relics are scarcely prized merely on 
architectural grounds, their principal charm being in the 
associations connected with their names. Of the Hindu 
ruins, several are of palaces and forts, a few of triumphal 
monuments and bridges, while the rest are all of temples, 
and of the gods which were worshipped in them, or of caves 
aad underground chambers, with sculptures indicating their 
Buddhistic origin. The Mahomedan ruins are mostly of 
mosques and monuments over the dead, with a fair sprink- 
ling of buildings that partook of practical usefulness—such 
as halls, bridges, markets, and serdis, 
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Of the eastern aborigines, the principal races are the 
Kochs or R&jbunsis, Mechs or Cfchfrese, Ahoms, Akhés, 
Dufiés, Meeris, Meckire, Abors, Mishmis, Nég&s, Sing- 
phos, Khémptis, Khésiéhs, Géros, Lushéis, and other 
frontier tribes. The Kochs, or Réjbunsis, are of a dark 
colour; but their cognates—the Mechs, or Céchérese—are 
yellow or light brown. The Ahoms are the aborigines of 
Assam—short, dark, lazy, apathetic, and ignorant. The 
Khfsifhs are a hardy race, stoutly made and muscular; 
but, as a rule, short-lived. All the rest are frontier hill- 
tribes, most of them brave and warlike; but, like all 
savages, treacherous, revengeful, and untrustworthy. Might 
is right with them; and war, murder, and rapine their 
delight. But they have many good qualities, and are 
susceptible of improvement. 

All the aborigines, eastern and western, taken together, 
do not give us in round numbers a population of quite four 
millions, When we speak, therefore, of the people of 
Bengal, it must be understood that our remarks are con- 
fined to the general population of the Presidency, without 
including the aboriginal tribes, who do not share in many 
of their peculiarities. Even with this reservation, the diffi- 
culty of classifying the various tribes and castes of Bengal 
is very considerable, and many old-fashioned distinctions 
have to be ignored. We have all heard the ancient story 
of the Hindu castes being divided into the four primary 
sections of Br&hmans, Kshetriyas, Vaisyas, and Sudras, 
The story remains, but the distinctions have long become a 
myth, as three out of the four divisions named do not exist 
at all, the Bréhman alone having retained his vitality to 
the present times. There are now no Kshetriyas, Vaisyas, 
or Sudras anywhere, though caste distinctions dominate 
with all their pristine vigour and restrictions, at least in 
Bengal. We must likewise give up another fanciful division 
to which we have been much accustomed of late—namely, 
that of Aryan and non-Aryan races, between whom really 
no hard-and-fast line can be drawn. With these prelimi- 
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and, moreover, differ widely in different districts. The 
more important among them are, first, degraded Bréhmans, 
such as Achérjyas and Gonocke—that is, genealogists and 
astrologers; Agrodéni Brahmans and Bhéts, who attend 
on funeral ceremonies; and Pirélis, or Bréhmans who were 
discasted by the Mahomedans by being forced to eat or smell 
beef. Next are the Chuttris, who call themselves Kshetri- 
yas, and are scattered through several districts in small 
numbers. After these, come the Bunnedhs of both classes 
—namely, dealers in money and spices respectively ; Sooris, 
or wine merchants; Kybartas,* or ploughmen; Dhobés, 
or washermen; Chooturs, or carpenters ; Koloos, or oil- 
men; and all the labouring castes of fishermen, tanners, 
sweepers, jugglers, &., including Mughs, descendants of 
the freebooting buccaneers who devastated the Backergunj 
Soonderbuns in days of yore. 

Among the lower castes of Bengal must also be enume- 
rated the Vysnube, who, theoretically speaking, recognise 
no caste at all. The word Vysnub simply means a follower 
of Vishnu; and a large namber of men belonging to all 
grades of society follow the religion, retaining their respeo- 
tive castes. But the fundamental teachings of the sect 
ignore the distinctions of caste; any one can become a 
Vysnub. There are stories extant of two Mahomedans, 
named Rup and Sonftun, having been converted, and of 
their afterwards becoming heads of the Vysnub church; 
and there are ceremonies of initiation whereby caste is ex- 
preesly and formally renounced by them. The theory of 
the thing is good; and Chaitanya, who preached the doc- 
trine, had the very highest objects in view—namely, break- 
ing down caste and priestly tyranny. Bot in reality the 
Vyenub clase does not rank high ; of men it only gets the 
Tefase of soviety, and of women prostitates. 

We have already said that the population of Bengal 
Proper consists almost equally of Hindas and Mahomedans. 

® Some authoritiee include thee: among the Nabastks, 
with yankees owen Se S aoe 
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CHAPTER VII. 


CONDITION AND DISTINCTIVE TRAITS OF THE 
PEOPLE, 


No one who has had much experience in Bengal can have 
failed to remark two facts which are peculiarly striking— 
namely, the richness of the country and the poverty of its 
inhabitants. It is useless speculating now what the condi- 
tion of the people possibly was under the ancient Hindu 
kings. We have no authentic account of those ages, nor 
any data to help us in forming a correct: conclusion on the 
subject. The fables of antiquity depict the Hindu period 
as akin to the golden age, when the country abounded in 
gold and silver, and every inch of it was cultivated, and the 
people were swarming and happy. Even of the Mahomedan 
period, which was undeniably one of oppression and anarchy, 
we have the most fabulous accounts of rural prosperity, the 
conquerors, who were their own historians, having recorded 
their achievements in whatever terms pleased them best. 
One thing, however, is certain, that the causes which have 
conduced to the results which now everywhere stare us in 
the face, must have been very long in operation. 

‘The accounts that have come down to us goa great way 
to prove that, throughout the Hindo period, Bengal was 
subdivided into a number of petty sovereignties and states ; 
that in these states the succession of dynasties was by no 
means unfrequent ; and that each change of dynasty brought, 
with it a new principle af government, sometimes inclading 
a change abv of religion, This state of things could not 
but have been oppreesive to the people, The most inde- 
pendent and thriving tevantry cannct long remain so in a 
state of such unrest; and unrest bs, we fear, the word which 
Dest express the character of the rule which prevailed 
generally throughout the land. We read that in Magedha, 
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their equally inordinate love for shows, pageants, and festive 
amusements. As for expenses on account of funerals and 
poydhs, they are heavy only among the rich, who, it may 
be presumed, are able to afford them, and who, apart from 
these expenses, are extremely parsimonious, except in their 
fondness for equipage and a retinue, which borders on in- 
sanity even among those whose living in private is close 
almost to meanness. Relatively speaking, the expenses of 
the rich are not in proportion to those of the poor. 
Compared with each other, the ryots of Behér seem, 
as a rule, to be better off than those of Bengal.* Both are 
always more or less in debt; but the debts of the former 
are generally petty, while those of the latter are often very 
considerable, the interest they have to pay to the money- 
lender eating up their substance. The former being more 
robust than the latter, and addicted to the use of arms, are 
also lees troubled with illegal exactions, against which the 
latter have perpetually to contend. An illegal tax can, of 
course, be contested in a court of justice; but the zemindér 
has the power of enhancing the rents, and this, which would 
be perfectly legal, would be felt by the ryot as far more 
oppressive than the occasional imposition of an illegal 
barden. In Rehér, the landlord is afraid to exact either one 
‘or the other, as he kuows that the demand is sure to be re- 
fused and contested, not in a court of justice, but by force. 
But, in Rengal, the semindér is able to enforce almost any- 
thing that he hae a mind to, and the ryot has no refage 
except in his forbearance. There is mot much Jove lost 
between the parties in either place; but, in Behr, the semin- 


© ‘The arceptions ty this rule have heen acanewhat remarkable of 
Yate, bat are attributable wainte & the frequency of cases of 
srandty in Rehér UW seme that the fertility of Bebir is de. 
tertorating dag by day, ot rather Chat the ressarces of Bengal are 
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Lower Bengal is the séree—one piece of cloth between nine 
and ten cubits long, and two and a half cubits broad, which 
is worn round the waist, one end covering the shoulders 
and head. This is also the dress used in Oriss4 and Assam ; 
but in Oriss4 the cloth is worn less delicately than in 
Bengal, as it never goes below the knees, and is so fastened 
round the waist as to display much of the person above. 
The women in Behér dress better, wearing in some places 
a petticoat (ghdgrd), a bodice (dngd), and a veil (urnd); 
and in other places, a petticoat, and a wrapper which covers 
the head and body without covering the face. The gown 
(peishwde) is also worn, but only by Mabomedan ladies and 
by dancing-girls. Of men the ordinary dress everywhere 
is the dhooti, which is wrapped round the middle of the 
body and tucked up between the legs, while a part of it 
hangs down in front a good deal below the knees. A 
chddur is also used by people who can afford to have one, 
and is worn over the shoulders, and occasionally stretched 
over the head, which has no other covering. The full dress 
of men is the ord, consisting of trousers (ijér), shirt 
(kortd), outer coat (jdmd), sash (kumurbund), and turban 
(pugri). This is more largely worn by the Hindusténis 
than by the Bengalis. The Mahomedan full dress is 
similar; in fact, the Hindu full drese has been borrowed 
mainly from the Mahomedans, neither Bengal nor Behar 
having originally had any dress beyond the primeval dhoots 
and chddur of which we have spoken. 

Mahomedans, both men and women, wear shoes. The 
Hindu ladies of Behar wear sandals or gaudy slippers, but 
those of Bengal (including Oriss4 and Assam) have gene- 
rally no sort of protection for their feet. The poorer classes, 
male and female, go barefooted, especially in Bengal, 
where the people cannot afford to have what they consider 
a luxury, though elsewhere a pair of shoes is regarded as an 
absolute necessary of life. In the matter of ornaments the 
people are more reckless ; and the man who cannot afford to 
buy shoes for himself, willingly pays for what he considers 
indispensable for decking out his wife or daughter. The 
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The character of the people varies in different places, and 
cannot be very accurately delineated in general terms. The 
people inhabiting the mountainous and unfertile regions are 
hardy and laborious; while those inhabiting the moist 
climates, with their double crops of rice and infinite variety 
of pulses, are indolent and effeminate. As to distinctive 
traits, the people of Behér may in the main be described as 
naturally more honest than those of Bengal; but they are 
also more quarrelsome, and there are races still amongst 
them who live by violence. The people of the Choté Nég- 
pore division may, similarly, be characterized as simple, 
honest, and truthful; but they are ignorant and illiterate 
in the extreme. The Ooryéhs are, at the same time, unin- 
telligent and boorish. The Assamese are weak, effeminate, 
and dishonest. In Bengal Proper, the principal vices of 
the people are untruthfulness, cunning, and, in the metro- 
politan towns, litigiousness also; but they have the coun- 
terbalancing virtues of quiet and orderly habits, faithfulness 
in service, and freedom from gross excesses of every 
description. 
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Mahomedans have also commenced to hold birds and 
animals in veneration after the Hindus; and the tiger 
especially is respected by them as the chosen agent of their 
saints. They are farther abandoning their faith in pil- 
grimages, though this is not in imitation of the Hindas, 
who are very fond of them. The most celebrated Mahome- 
dan pilgrimage in Bengal is to Pernéh, near Gour; but 
few take the trouble to go there now: and a journey 
to Meccé is, of course, out of the question. The Ferdzees, 
the puritans among the Mahomedans, belong to Bengal ; 
but their puritanism consists only in outward show. They 
dress differently from the other Mahomedans, wrap their 
dhooti round the body without crossing it between the legs, 
love falsehood with an uncompromising love, and are 
troublesome as often as they can conveniently manage to 
be so. But, in other respects, they are not distinguishable 
from the rest of the Mussulman population of Bengal. 

In Assam the Mahomedans have departed still more 
from the strictness prescribed by their religion ; so much 
so, that they are considered by the Mahomedans of Bengal, 
lax as the latter are themselves, to be totally unworthy of 
the Moslem name. Any further notice of them, therefore, 
is unnecessary. The number of Mahomedans in Orissé4 is 
too small to require particular attention. 

The above is all the account we have to give of the 
Mahomedan religion as we find it in Bengal. Our de- 
scription of the Hindu religion will be nearly as brief. Its 
principal feature, apart from the theoretical ordinances of 
the Sh4stras, is the worship of grdm-devatds (village-gods), 
ganas, or whatever they are called in different places. There 
are no temples now for Bruhmé, Vishnu, Doorgé, Ganesa, 
Kfrtika, or Indra, Of the book-gods—if we may so call 
them—Siva, Kéli, and Lakshmi alone retain their hold 
still on the popular mind, For the rest there are set festi- 
vals to be performed at particular times, in which they are 
all remembered by name, but no distinct worship for each, 
the deities for everyday worship being the grém-devatds, 
who are universally applied to in all cases of danger and 
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surveillance for some time ; but no criminality of any kind 
was proved against him, or against anybody else. The 
movement was simply a superstitious one; and the Admin- 
istration Report very naively records that a precisely 
similar commotion had occurred among the Dosfds of Beh4r, 
in 1863. 

The great festivals of Bengal Proper are the Doorgd Poo- 
iéh, the Holi, and the Charak,—with many minor festivals, 
such as the poojdhe of Lakshmi, Kéli, Jagadhétri, K4rtika, 
and Seraswéti, none of which requires any notice in detail ; 
the Sidordéri and the Rémnavami, which also can be simi- 
larly silently passed over; and the Dewdli, Dasakdrd, and 
Janma Astami, which we have noticed in speaking of the 
ceremonies observed in Behér. The festival named Doorgé 
Pogjéh commemorates the destruction of the minotaur, a 
powerful daifya, by Doorgé, the champion of the gods. It 
is altogether a quiet and decent affair, its only objectionable 
part being the sacrifice of goats and buffaloes in large 
numbers. All faces are on the occasion lighted with a 
smile; every man, woman, and child has got some new 
clothes or new ornaments to put on; and throughout, the 
festival is enjoyed with bright faces and great good-humour. 
The Holi is, as elsewhere, a rude sport, accompanied by a 
great deal of indecency ; but the disgusting features of the 
rite are dying out in Bengal, even though it is there cele- 
brated in remembrance of the loves of Krishna for R&dhay 
and his other innumerable mistresses. Of the Charak, the 
barbarities have been already put down by the Government ; 
and even the swinging on the pole is now nowhere permitted 
—so that in a few years this will cease altogether to be num- 
bered with the religious observances extant. The day is 
now held sacred rather as Chyte or Mahé Bisal Sankrénti— 
that is, the last day of the year, which the Hindus celebrate 
in the same manner as the Europeans celebrate their New- 
Year’s Day—friends interchanging civilities with each other, 
masters and servants exchanging kindly remembrances, and 
every one accosting his neighbour with a good word and a 
smile. Of the other festivals, we shall only notice that the 
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the railways; (5) the opening of many more hospitals and 
dispensaries than there are at present ; and (6) the opening 
of more schools everywhere for both vernacular and English 
education. To this end, as Bengal leaves a surplus of 
§,000,000/. annually in the hands of the Government, 
at least one half of that money ought, we think, to be 
expended for its improvement, the other half only going 
to the credit of the general profit-and-loss account of the 
empire. Justice must not be altogether sacrificed to 
expediency, as it is at this moment under existing 
arrangements, 
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girl taught to read and write soon becomes a widow has 
still great force. This is the objection urged by the Hindu ; 
that urged by the Mahomedan is, that a knowledge of 
letters gives greater facilities to intrigues and corruption. 
Neither of these objections has any force in the more im- 
portant towns and cities; but there, again, the people 
greatly prefer a home to out-door education for their wives 
and daughters, The consequence is, that the public- 
school system has been unsuccessful everywhere; while a 
echeme of house and zenana teaching is being worked out 
with considerable success in Calcutta, under the auspices, 
not of the Government, but of the energetic American 
mission. Outside the metropolitan towns, one paramount 
difficulty to combat with is the poverty of the people, 
which prevents them from allowing any portion of the 
time of their women being devoted to aught but domestic 
duties. 

The progress of education in the country is more fairly 
represented by political and literary societies, like the 
Bengal British Indian Association, the Social Science 
Association, and the Bethune Society, We name a few 
only out of many such associations in Calcutté; and there 
are a good many others also in the interior of the country 
—in all about sixty—all working, each according to its 
light, for the general welfare of their native land. It isin 
these societies and associations that the Bengali learns to 
talk treason ; but that is an evil which the English Govern- 
ment can well afford to tolerate. 
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since the labours of our orientaliste and antiquarians have 
succeeded in scraping together a large amount of informa- 
tion about it which, if not historically true, is still not 
unworthy of belief. All such information as can be applied 
to our present purpose will be freely utilized. 

Leaving aside the travelling expedition of Osiris from 
Egypt, the first great war waged in India of which we 
know anything was that which was fought between Semi- 
ramis and Stabrobates, which must have occurred in the 
seoond or third century after the flood. The next was 
the expedition of Bacchus, Sesostris, or Parusrém, which, 
scourding to the Hindu accounts, was a war of races 
fought between the Br&hmans and the Kshetriyas. The 
third, in the order of time, was the war of the second 
Réma, or Rémohandra of Ayodhya, with Révana in 
Southern India, which was a war of religions, being 
apparently the first great war between Bréhmanism and 
Buddhism, the Buddhists being represented as Rékshases. 
The fourth was probably the invasion of Oghuz Khén of 
‘Tartary, whoee era, however, cannot be precisely determined. 
The fifth was the invasion of Hercules, or Balarém (the 
third Réma) and Krishna, which was almost contempo- 
rancous with the sixth, the war of the Maddésdrat, an inter- 
national war, fought out apparently by two Scythic clans 
a short time after their settlement in the country. Then, 
after a long interval, come the Persian invasions of Cyras 
and Darius Hystaspee; and then the invasion of Alexander 
the Great, which was the first of the great wars of which 
we have authentic information. The wars of Vikraméditya 
and Salivéhana, which ought next to be noticed, are not 
much known in their details, They were followed by six 
centuries of impervioas darkness which it is impossible 
even to grape through. 

‘The second, or Mahomedan, period of Indian history 
opens with the Arab iavasions of the country, which were 
fallowed by the expaditions of Subektigin, Mahmood of 
Qdpani, amd Mabowed or Shahibebea of Gor, by the 
Yent of whom ami bis chive, Kettabeden Ibek, the 
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story, identified with Osiris of Egypt, which gives force to 
the belief expressed by some authors that Semiramis, after 
the death of Ninus, was married to Osiris. Her Indian 
opponent is named Virasena, a devout worshipper of Mah&- 
deva, by whom he was made Stkdbarpati (Stabrobates) or 
lord of hills, trees, and plains. His country was near the 
sea, evidently down to the mouths of the Indus; and he 
began his reign by repressing the wicked and rewarding 
the good. Shém& Devi, amazed at the final issue of her 
expedition, made minute inquiries in regard to the life of 
the conqueror; and, finding that he had become a son of 
Mahfdeva by his ¢apsaye and austerities, she adopted him 
as her son also, and gave him command over all Vébnis- 
th&n, the empire she had herself reigned over. It is not 
unlikely that this invasion of India was the last of the 
continuous wars fought between the Ahoors (Asoors or 
Assyrians) and the Devas, or Bréhmans, from time anterior 
to the flood. It was after this engagement that the 
Bréhmans, already settled in Sapta Sindhava, or the land of 
the seven rivers, began to codify their faith. 
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and the slaughter he made was so great that even the 
chéeds, or agriculturists, fled from the plains and retreated 
to the mountains. The Séutiparba of the Makdbhdrut says 
that “he turned the earth into a mass of ensanguined 
mud.” Eastwards he proceeded to the extremest limit of 
Assam, where with one blow of his axe he made the cleft 
in the mountains—still called Prabhu Kuthdr by the 
Assamese—by which the Brahmapootra enters India. 
To the west he went beyond the Hindu Koosh, to the 
country of the Cannibals, where he fought with their 
ruler Kartévirya, and, darting huge serpents at him, 
enfolded him in an inextricable maze till he was destroyed. 
The names given by Nonnus are not reconcileable with 
those of the Hindu legend, but some resemblance in the 
stories may be traced. The Egyptians who accompanied 
Bacchus, Sesostris, or Shishak to India—a great portion 
of whom must have settled in it under Spartembas—were 
perhaps also Bréhmans, like those already settled in the 
Punjab, whose cause was fought for by Parusrém. 
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submit, and the impressive notice that, if he did not rescue 
her within two months, she would destroy herself. Before 
retiring from the island, however, the monkey-chief thought 
it befitting his character to commit a deal of mischief in the 
enemy’s capital, and he accordingly destroyed eighty thou- 
sand soldiers, seven chiefs, five commanders of inferior note, 
and a son of Révana; besides which, he set fire to several 
buildings by lashing about his tail, w hich the Rékshase 
had foolishly ignited. 

On the return of Hanumfn, Réma advanced towards 
Lanc4 to invade it. His army, though composed only of 
monkeys and bears, was innumerable, and covered 100,000 
miles of land; and this vast body proceeded towards the sea 
‘as one man, rejoicing in their strength. The earth trembled 
at the loudness of their shouts and the lashing of their 
tails; mountains and wildernesses were passed over with 
the swiftness of the wind: but consternation and astonish- 
ment were on every face when, arrived on the sea-shore, 
they saw the waves bursting on the beach. How was the 
sea now to be crossed? Varuna, the god of waters, was 
invoked for assistance, and suggested the construction of a 
bridge by the monkey-chief Nala, a son of Vishwa-karmé, 
the great architect of heaven. There was no difficulty 
experienced in finding materials for the work, for the 
monkeys, going out in all directions, brought together a 
large stock of trees, mountaius, and loose stones, and Nala 
made these float by the simple process of engraving Béma’s 
name on each, Réma having previously, by the strength of 
his arrows, forced the ocean-god to agree to support a 

The bridge thus coustracted was called Shetbandha, and 
was one hundred jojane long and ten jojeas broad. The 
whole army passed over it with ease, and then encamped 
near the Subala mountains, tidings of their entry into the 
island being communicated through Hanumén to Sité in 
the Asoka grove. Intermediately, Rima aoquired a vale- 
able coadjutor in Vibishana, one of the brothers of Révana, 
who, being a worshipper of Vishau, was not a Beddhist, 
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heads, while the eleventh cut down his royal umbrella, 
whereupon Révana was compelled to retire from shame, 
amid the jeers and remonstrances of his own wife, Mandé- 
dori. The slaughter on the field was so great that a river 
flowed from the blood that was shed, and a hill was formed 
of limbs and bones. After long fighting the monkeys began 
to give way, and eventually ran off; but they were soon 
rallied and brought back by the valiant Sugriva, who put 
even Indrajit to flight, till the latter came back in a charmed 
chariot which made him invisible, and was thus enabled to 
catch both Réma and Lakshmana in a noose of serpents 
which had been given to him by Bruhmé. Réma now 
summoned Garura, the deadly foe of serpents, to his aid, 
and at his sight the noose fell off and the serpents fled, 
whereby the brother-chiefs recovered their liberty. 

The field was yet indecisive when Révana entered it in 
person, Andromache-like Mand4dori endeavoured to dis- 
suade him from doing so, but he refused to listen to her. 
A thousand horses were harnessed to his car ; his ten heads 
appeared as ten mountains; his teeth were as anvils; and 
his twenty hands had twenty different descriptions of arms 
to fight with. He came out with o vast army in his rear, 
and there was great battle on whichever side he pressed. 
There were also many single combats, but they were gene- 
rally very indecisive. That between Réma and Révana 
ended by a crescent-shaped arrow of the former cutting off 
again the ten crowns from the latter’s heads, upon which 
Ré4vana was once more obliged to retire. 

All the hopes of Révana were now centred in his invin- 
cible brother Kumbhakarna, who slept six months at a 
time, and then awoke only for a day when nothing could 
withstand his power. He was awakened with difficulty, 
and then gave expression to fearful dreams of imminent 
danger which had disturbed his sleep. He nevertheless 
taught with a stout heart ; but all his prodigioas valour was 
of no avail. He had struck terror among the monkeys, and 
captured their chief Sugriva; bat at this moment Réma 
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time fought on equal terms, victory inclining sometimes to 
one side and sometimes to the other. The contest was 
maintained without intermission for seven days and nights. 
The king of the demons bore a charmed life, for no sooner 
was one of his heads lopped off than another arose to re~ 
place it; till Rama got hold of a sacred arrow which 
Bruhmé had made in times past from the spirit of all the 
gods, and which Réma had received as a present from 
Agastya; and this pierced Révana to the heart, going out 
of his back, whereby the bulwark of Buddhism was pros- 
trated. 

There was unusual jubilee at the triumph of Réma, for 
the gods showered parijééa flowers on him from heaven, the 
gandharvas struck up their musical instruments, and the 
apsards danced. They all praised the son of Dasarath for 
having delivered them from the oppressions of the Buddha 
King, and Réma stood on the plain, the observed of all 
observers, flushed with glory and renown. 

‘The restoration of Sité to her lord, and his triumphant 
return to Oude, do not require any notice here. The age 
of the war has been approximately laid down at between 
B.C. 1800 and 1700. Apart from its fabulous decorations 
it has every right to be regarded as a real and historical 
event. 
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sued his army with considerable slaughter. A great part of 
the inhabitants of Cashmere were also killed, Jagma him- 
self being of the number, after which Oghuz Khén retired 
to his own dominions, 

The path being thus opened, the Scythians, whose sole 
object: was plunder, repeated their inroads as often as they 
chose, devastating all the country of the Punj&b ; nor is it 
impossible that they occasionally penetrated into the more 
southern and south-eastern provinces, which lay open to 
them and promised a rich booty. When Cyaxares, the 
Median king, defeated the Scythians under Madyes, a 
great portion of them dispersed precipitately and endea- 
voured to secure settlements in the neighbouring regions, 
and some of these are supposed to have penetrated into 
the western and central districts of India, The descen- 
dants of Kiun and Ay, or the Sun and Moon, the sons of 
Oghuz Khén, also succeeded in entering the country in 
the same direction, on the empire of the Moguls in Tartary 
being subverted by the Tartars; and, at a later date, the 
serpent or Takshak race forced their way still further in- 
wards, as is implied by the word Néga, or serpent, occurring 
so frequently in the annals of Central India. It is believed 
that the Takshaks penetrated even into the Deccan, esta- 
blishing their first settlement in it on the site still called 
Négpore. But all this is mere surmise: we have no 
authentic accounts of their wars, or of the era in which 
they were waged. 
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the woods of the Jumna; the destruction of a dénava bear- 
ing the form of bull; the striking of a bleak rock with 
Aaron’s wand, by Balarém, in the forest of Vir&t, to pro- 
duce water to assuage the thirst of Koonti; the conquest 
of Naraks, an asoor, and the demolition of his impregnable 
fortress, Prégjyotisha, which were achieved jointly; the 
destruction, in the same manner, of Sunaman, the second 
wicked son of Ugrasena, together with his whole army; 
and the slaughter of many dasyas, dragons, and gandharvas, 
both separately and together, at different times. In the 
war of the Kurus and Péndavas Balarém refused to take 
part, while Krishna proposed that one party should accept 
his army and the other himself only, upon which the 
Péndavas took him and the Kurus his army. Throughout 
the war Krishna was the soul of the Paéndava party The 
only occasion when Balarém interfered was when Bheem, 
by an unfair hit, smashed the thigh of Duryodhon, upon 
which Balarém indignantly pointed out that the rule of 
fighting with the mace did not allow any stroke below the 
waist, and threatened to slay all the Péndavas for the 
blow, and actually pursued and chased them from the 
field till Krishna interceded for them and mollified him. 

Nothing that we have noticed in this chapter actually 
refers to any great war ; but the adventures of Hercules in 
India are held to indicate a turning-point of Indian his- 
tory, and therefore deserve to be noted. The events were 
all contemporaneous with the war of the Mahdbhérut, 
some having occurred immediately before and some shortly 
after it. 
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advised by him to abandon all worldly concerns, an advice 
which was accepted by all the brothers, who placed Parik- 
shit, the grandson of Arjun, on the throne, and tried to 
return to their Scythian home. They are described as 
having attempted the passes through Nepal, but are said to 
have died on the way, one after another, with the sole ex- 
ception of Yudhisthira and his dog, who in living form 
went together to heaven—by which Scythia of course is 
meant. Yudhisthira, the wise and the just, is the Ulysses 
of the story, with a dash of uprightness and integrity in 
his character which did not belong to any of the Grecian 
heroes, Bheem resembles Ajax, and Arjun may be likened 
to Achilles, though not equally thin-brained. The whole 
war refers apparently to one of the earliest Scythic inroads 
into India, of which the date has been approximately fixed 
at B.0. 1450 or 1400, in which, after having settled in 
Upper Hindust4n, the barbarians fought out a bloody war 
among themselves, by which they were all but annihilated. 
All the great chiefs of India of the day, from Afghénistén 
to Cape Comorin, ure mentioned as having joined the 
conflict on one side or the other; so that, though the 
commotion was confined to the immediate neighbourhood 
of Hastin&pore, it directly affected the remotest confines of 
the peninsula. 
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and Arabian shore, enter the Red Sea and sail up to the 
point whence Necho, king of Egypt, had despatched his 
fleet to sail round Africa. This hazardous navigation was 
secomplished by Scylax, and the information furnished by 
him in respeet to India emboldened Darius to invade that 
country, all the western provinces of which were conquered. 
But no details of the wars which must have been fought 
are known. Herodotus only says that India was one of 
the countries that paid tribute to Darius; and, as the 
tribute is said to have amounted to nearly a third of the 
whole revenue of the rest of the Persian dominions, the 
inference is that a large part of India was conquered. The 
Persian historian, Mirkhond, asserts that Isfundear (Xerxes) 
the son of Darius, compelled all the princes bordering on 
the Indus to renounce idolatry und embrace the religion 
of Zerdusht ; and as he is said to have marched southward 
so far as to reach the shore of Guzer&t to see the Indian 
Ocean, his line of conquest would seem to have been pretty 
extensive, 

After the times of Darius and Xerxes, a nominal supre- 
macy over India was arrogated by the Persian kings, and 
the Persian historians assert that tribute was paid; but the 
Indians east of the Indus frequently mentioned to the fol- 
lowers of Alexander that they had never before been 
invaded from the west ; and, putting this and that together, 
it would seem that even the conquest of Darius did not 
leave much permanent impression far beyond the Indus, 
while that of Xerxes was probably no better than a raid or 
marauding expedition that left no mark behind it. We 
read indeed that Indian troops served under both Xerxes 
and Darius Codumanus against the Greeks ; but that does 
not necvesarily imply the exercise of sovereign authority by 
the Persians in India, for it has been explained by Arrian 
that the Persians hired mercenaries from India to fight for 
them. This at least may be fairly assumed that, after the 
time of Darius, there was no great war with India from the 
direction of Persia, till we come to the invasion of Alexander 
the Great. 
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the Cophen, or Cow river, who, having endeavoured to 
oppose the Macedonians, was slain, and his capital taken 
after a siege of thirty days, and given over to one Sangwus, 
a native nobleman not friendly to the house of Astes. The 
passage of Alexander inwards was rendered facile mainly by 
this disunion among the native princes, one of the peculiar 
traits of their character from the remotest times. The sole 
cause of the easy submission of Taxilus is said to have been 
his enmity to Porus, Prasenjit, or Paurdva, whose territory 
lay between the Jhelum and the Chen&b, who was prepar- 
ing to oppose the Greeks, but had two internal enemies to 
watch over, namely, Taxilus on one side, and Porus the 
younger, his own nephew, on the other. The other princes 
who submitted were Abisarus and Doxoreas, the first of 
whom is said to have possessed two dragons, one eighty 
and the other one hundred and forty cubits long, which 
guarded his mountainous country naturally difficult of 
access, 

The demand of Alexander calling upon Porus to submit 
and pay tribute, received the high-minded reply that he, 
Porus, was not accustomed to do either, and that if Alex- 
ander wanted to fight with him he would meet him on his 
frontier, as befitted the position of both, in arms. Alex- 
ander received the challenge with pleasure; and Porus, true 
to his vaunt, guarded the passage of the Jhelam at the 
head of an army consisting of thirty thousand foot, seven 
thousand horee, three hundred armed chariots, and two 
hundred elephants, The stake on either side was great, 
the ardour for glory on both nearly equal; but, while Pores 
and his men trusted to ralowr only for success, Alexander 
perceived that his surest chance of victory depended on 
judicious masearre. To attempt to cross an impetuous 
river before a foe so daring was soon understood by him to 
be hopeless. He therefore waited on the bank with appa- 
rent indifference, till Porus was thrown off his guard, and 
then, taking advantage of a tremendous thunderstorm, 
crossed over when Porus little expected that he would ven- 
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times), and then quitted India by the way of Gedrosié 
(Mekr&n), by crossing the desert, to Persia. His ex- 
pedition to India partook more of the character of a raid 
than a conquest. The progress of his arms was rapid ; but 
all the countries subdued re-asserted their independence 
the moment his back was turned on them. What his 
invasion was chiefly characterized by was ite unmitigated 
barbarity. The ravages and massacres he committed, the 
barbarous treatment the people suffered from him in many 
places, exhibit his character in the worst light. But the 
Indians had mainly themselves to blame for what they 
suffered. Alexander would probably never have been able 
to make any impression against them if they had united 
their forces to resist him. 
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establishment of any permanent footing in India by the 
Greeks. To this end he subsequently collected a large 
native army, with which he drove out the Greek garrisons 
from all the fortresses occupied by them, and thus finally 
delivered the country from the Macedonian yoke. 

This was the state of India when Seleucus Nicator, who 
succeeded Alexander as king of Persia, endeavoured to 
emulate his conquests, and appeared with an immense army 
on the banks of the Indus. His ardour was considerably 
cooled when he learnt that the army of Chandragupta was 
much larger than his own, numbering six hundred-thousand 
men and a prodigious train of elephants; and that with 
this force he was advancing to give him battle. At this 
moment also, he received tidings of the successes of Anti- 
gonus in Lesser Asia, which filled his mind with rage and 
jealousy ; and, considering it imprudent to risk a defeat in 
India, he patched up a peace with Chandragupta by giving 
him a daughter, probably an illegitimate child born in 
Persia, to wife; while his satisfied son-in-law agreed on his 
part to furnish five hundred elephants to Seleucus in his 
war against Antigonus. The real subverter of the power of 
Alexander in the East was thus Chandragupta, though the 
subversion was effected without a contest, beyond what was 
unavoidable in regaining possession of the forts which the 
Macedonians had occupied. 
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The principal event of Vikram4ditya’s reign was the last, 
or his quarrel with Saliv4hana, who headed an insurrection 
from the Deccan. Salivéhana is reputed to have been the 
son of a carpenter of the Takshak, or serpent race, that is, 
a Scythian by birth; also, that he was virgin-born, or a 
bastard. He was apparently the greatest of the Scythian 
kings then in India, who turned round to attack Vikram- 
&ditya from the south when he found him determined to 
oppose the further accession of Scythie blood into the 
country. The battle between them was fought at or about 
the commencement of the Christian era, when both Vikra- 
mfditya and his general Vikramsakti were slain. The 
darkest period of Indian history follows this era, during 
which the Sékés, no longer kept back by a strong hand, 
seem to have gradually spread themselves over the best 
part of the peninsula, in distinct bands or clans which 
appropriated distinct names to themselves. Among these 
may be counted the four primitive races that settled in 
Réjasthén, namely, the Parihéras, the Promfras, the 
Solnkas or Chélukyas, and the Choh4ns, the first of whom 
settled in Mérwér, the second in Mélwé, the third in 
Guzer&t, and the fourth in and about Delhi. Besides these 
were the Grahilotes of Mewér, the Jéts of Jeasulmere, the 
Kachwéhés of Jodpore, the Réhtores of Kanouj, and all the 
other tribes that cut a distinguished figure in the eubse- 
quent annals of India. They all claim descent from the old 
families of Réma and Krishna; but their affinity with the 
Scythians seems to be less doubtful. 
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tions were realized by the Afgh4ns from all the surrounding 
districts. Jaip&l was now content to submit, and agreed 
to pay tribute, besides making a present of two hundred 
elephants to the conqueror. Subakt&gin also took direct 
possession of the country up to the Indus, and left an Afghén 
governor at Peshawér. 
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and eight thousand of them were killed. M&hmood then 
marched down to Négr&kote, now known as Kote-kangr&, 
breaking down idols and subverting temples. The fort of 
Bheemnugger, which protected the district, was invested, 
and the country around it was destroyed with fire and 
sword. Inside the fort, which was considered to be of 
great strength, a large amount of wealth had been con- 
cealed, all of which fell into the hands of the invader on its 
being reduced. Ferishté describes the plunder as consist- 
ing of seven hundred-thousand golden dinérs, seven hun- 
dred maunds of gold and silver plate, forty maunds of gold 
ingots, two thousand maunds of silver bullion, and twenty 
maunds of jewels set. 

The seventh invasion, undertaken in 1010, was for the 
conquest of Nfrdain, by which Anhalwéré, the capital of 
Guzerét, is understood to be meant. This was probably a 
preparative expedition towards Somnéth. The result of it 
is not very clearly stated, but. must have been successful, 
since it caused euch alarm in Anang P&l as induced him to 
offer submission and the payment of a tribute of fifty 
elephants annually to the Afgh&n, besides the supply of a 
hireling Indian force of two thousand men, 

The eighth invasion by M&hmood, in 1011, was directed 
against Mooltén, which had again revolted. The place was 
soon reduced, many of its chiefs were killed, and the son of 
the governor was carried off to Ghazni, as hostage for his 
father’s future good faith. 

The ninth invasion is dated 1013. It had reached the 
ears of M&hmood that Tannessur, a place near Delhi, was 
held by the Hindus in as much veneration as Meccé iteelf 
was by the Mahomedans, and that they had there set up a 
large number of rich idols, of which the chief was Jugsoom. 
He resolved thereupon to destroy the idols. -As there 
was peace between him and Anang Pél who had sub- 
mitted to him, the réjéh ventured to expostulate with him 
for the preservation of the place, offering on behalf of the 
ruler of Delhi, to whom it belonged, the tribute of the 
country annually, and fifty elephants and jewels asa present, 
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intrusted to another Dabshilima, a Br&hman. It is more 
probable, however, that the Bréhman and the prince were 
one and the same person, who by subsequent submission 
found favour in the eyes of the victor. 

The last of M&hmood’s invasions was undertaken in 1027, 
and was directed against the Jéts, who had insulted him 
and molested his army on his way back from Somnéth. 
This people inhabited the country on the borders of 
Mooltén, near the banks of the Jhelum. To approach them 
with greater facility M&hmood ordered fourteen hundred 
boats to be built, each of which was armed with three firm 
iron pikes and boarded by twenty archers, besides five others 
who carried inflammable and explosive missiles to burn the 
craft of the Jéts. The conflict was deadly. All the Jat 
boats were set on fire, or set fire to each other. Very few 
of the invaded people were able to escape death, and of such 
as did so most were taken prisoners. 

At the time of Méhmood’s invasions, the four primary 
states of India were: (1) Delhi, under the Ture and 
Choh&ns, (2) Kanouj, under the R&htores, (3) Mewér, 
under the Ghelots, and (4) Anhalw4r4, under the Chaurés 
and Solénkas. All these states were at war with each 
other. It is no wonder, therefore, that the Mahomedans 
were able so easily to vanquish the Hindus. 
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and the Sewélik mountains, and had rebelled against him. 
The Gickers were defeated by a joint attack made on 
them by Mahomed from one side and Kuttub from 
another, and the carnage was so great that in their 
country “there remained not an inhabitant to light a 
fire.” A band of twenty Gickers made up their' minds to 
avenge this unnecessary and heartless slaughter, and, 
seeking for an opportunity, burst into the tent of Mahomed 
at Rimeik—some say at night, and others in the evening, 
when Mahomed was engaged in prayer—and assassinated 
him, piercing him with no less than forty wounds. 

The empire left by ‘Mahomed in: India included the 
whole of Hindustén Proper, except Mélw& and some con- 
tiguous districts. In Guzer&t, the capital, Anhalwfré, 
and the districts. adjacent to it, had been acquired ; 
extensive conquests had also been made in the direction of 
Scinde; and a great part of Bengal and Beh4r had already 
submitted to Bukty&r Khiliji, while the rest was being 
rapidly reduced. 
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untouched, escaped barefooted by the back-door of his 
residence, and taking boat went to Jaggan4th, where he 
died. All his wealth and women fell into the hands of the 
invader. 

Bengal was entirely subdued in one year, and the seat 
of government removed to Gour; after which Bukty4r 
declared his independence of the sovereign at Delhi. His 
easy success thus far emboldened him to look for further 
conquests in the east. With this object he marched to the 
banks of the Brahmapootra, whence he wished to proceed 
to Thibet; but a desperate opposition was here made 
by the natives, who fought only with bamboos and 
spears, and bows and arrows; and many of the Mahome- 
dans were slain. Buktyér was yet more disheartened on 
becoming acquainted with the nature of the country 
and the difficulty of the mountain-passes by which he had 
expected to enter Thibet ; and he therefore determined to 
retire. This, however, was no longer an easy matter. 
He was again beset by the natives at K&mroop, and 
approaching a river which he thought fordable, his followers 
threw themselves into it and were mostly drowned. 
Buktyér and about a hundred others swam over and 
escaped ; but his ill-success seized him with an excess of 
grief, and he fell sick and died. Others say that he was 
murdered by one of his own officers, named Ali Murdan. 

‘The wars of Buktyér were not actually great ; but the 
results derived from them were of considerable importance. 
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it being thus opened, Altémash marched tow: 
where he took the fort of Bhilsé and the city of 
Onjein he destroyed the magnificent temple o1 
one of the twelve great Lingams worshipped in 
the stone images both of Méh4céla and Vikram: 
sent to Delhi, and broken and placed at the thres 
great mosque. 

The reign of Altémash was contemporaneou: 
age of Chingez Khén and the Tartar conquests. 
the only country that escaped the rage of Chin, 
was in imminent danger of being invaded by hin _ 
ran in pursuit of Jeléludeen, king of Khérism~ 
hunted down to the banks of the Indus. But Cl— 
not pass that river, while Jeléludeen swam acrc 
fled towards Delhi. ed 

The victories of Altémash brought all Hindus’ ~ 
the mouths of the Indus to those of the Ganges, r— 
sovereign rule of Delhi, though the obedience o=— 
portion of it was still merely nominal. Th 
appreciated even by the Kaliph of Bagd&d, frorme- 
Altémash received investiture in due form, which 
earliest recognition of the Indo-Mahomedan empire= 
head of Islém. 
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Their country was at a great distance behind them; the 
passes they had come by were almost impracticable and not 
easily to be retraced, while such as could be followed up 
were found to have been closed by the natives; and the 
rains were about to overtake them. In the face of these 
disadvantages they commenced their retreat ; but the savage 
inhabitants of the mountains no longer fearing them, fell 
upon them and plundered them of their baggage and 
provisions, The rain falling in torrents added to their 
difficulties, as the path, never easily practicable, now became 
perfectly impassable, particularly for horsemen, who found 
themselves up to the middle in water. In this dilemma, 
without anything almost to subsist upon, they lost the road, 
and within a space of fifteen days the entire army fell a 
prey to famine and disease. The Chinese troops scarcely 
stooped to molest them; it was unnecessary to do so: they 
simply stood by and saw them expire. Few out of the one 
hundred-thousand men who started on the expedition, came 
back to tell the tale; such as did come back were of those 
who were left behind to garrison the forts that were erected. 
‘The emperor, instead of pitying their condition, ordered all 
these to be put to death, as if they were responsible for the 
failure of his project. Thus ended the only attempt ever 
made from India to conquer China, A friendly intercourse 
with that country was always kept up by land, both in the 
Hindu and Mahomedan periods; and in the reign of Jonéh 
himeelf a splendid embassy arrived from China, in return 
for which Ibn Batut4, the celebrated traveller from Tangiers, 
was deputed by him to Peking. 
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name was long held in such terror that, even after his death, 
Chizer, his viceroy in Mooltén and Léhore, found it an 
easy task to govern all India in suocession to M&hmood, as 
the viceroy of Shih Rokh, the son of the destroyer. The 
actoal amount of plunder carried off by Timour from India 
is not stated, except in general terms. The variety of it is 
said to have been “ infinite,” and the value “ great beyond 
imagination.” The most considerable articles were, as 
usual, gold and silver in plates, and an immense quantity 
of pearls and precious stones. The number of captives 
carried off was also very great, 
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but K4mrén deserted him and retired to Kabool, leaving 
Humfyun to shift for himself. The abandoned monarch 
then turned towards Scinde, and afterwards towards Jod- 
pore, for shelter; but few kept faith with him, none was 
willing to receive him. The province of Scinde was held 
by Hossein Arghun, whose family had been driven out of 
Kandahér by Baber ; and he rose up to avenge that outrage 
on Béber’s son. The chief of Jodpore was Miéldeo, the 
most potent Hindu prince of the day, who had no call to 
succour the emperor of Delhi in his distress. The tale of 
Humfyun’s sufferings would make a romance of kingly life 
of unequalled interest. He was obliged to prosecute his 
flight through the sandy desert, till after unheard of suffer- 
ings he found refuge at Amerkote, the r4jéh of which, 
Réné Praséd, took compassion on his misfortunes, and 
-received him with hospitality and respect. Eventually, he 
retired to the court of Tamfsp, the king of Persia, where he 
remained in peace throughout the reigns of Shere Shh and 
Selim. 
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left, and Huméyun himself the centre. The left wing 
having charged, Akbar, who had joined it, distinguished 
himeelf greatly by acts of personal valour. His efforts were 
ably seconded both by his father and by Byrém; and Se- 
kander Shéh’s army was routed with great slaughter, 
while he himself fled, first in the direction of the Sewélik 
mountains, and afterwards to Bengal. Thus was the throne 
of India regained by Huméyun. 
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boldened to risk a general engagement, which was fought 
for two days on the banks of the Godfvery. The victory 
was claimed by the Moguls, but it did not secure the con- 
quest of the country; and army after army continued to be 
sent to the field from both sides, which were alternately 
triumphant and unsuccessful. At last Akbar went to the 
place in person, in 1598, and Chand Bibi being at the 
same time killed by the faction opposed to her in Ahmed- 
nugger, Béhédur Khan, the minor king, was induced to 
surrender the fortress to the emperor, while others say that 
it was carried by assault, after which the minor was sent a 
prisoner to Gwélior. Even the fall of the capital, however, 
did not produce the submission of the whole country. It 
was succeeded by the capture of Aseergurh, after which 
Akbar returned to Agr4, leaving the completion of the en- 
terprise in the hands of Abul Fézl. The whole of the 
Deccan was never reduced in Akbar’s time; but an exten- 
sive portion of it was added to the empire, and a vast 
amount of tribute swelled up the rent-roll. 
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to venture within the pale of Noor Jehén’s influence; and 
he roved about as a knight-errant, with five hundred men 
at his back, from the Indus to the Deccan. 

At a subsequent period Shéh Jehén was once more in 
arms in the Deccan; but, not being supported by the ad- 
herents he had expected, he yielded almost immediately 
after without the interposition of force. The emperor died 
ashort time after, and Purvez having intermediately been 
carried off by an apoplexy, Déwir Buksh, the son of Chusero, 
was made to succeed him. But Shah Jeh&n, being joined 
by Asaph Khén and Mohfbet, was now fully able to assert 
his rights, and, coming up from the Deccan, deposed and 
murdered the young prince, and ascended the throne. 
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fought, many fled. Déré in confusion retreated with his 
women from the field, and was soon plundered of every- 
thing he had by his own Mabratté followers. ‘The miseries 
he endured in his flight were akin to those experienced 
by Humayun in his retreat before Shere. Hum4yun 
escaped after his misfortunes in the desert; D&ré was 
betrayed into the hands of Aurungzebe by a chief named 
Jibon Kh&n, and carried with ignominy through Delhi, 
confined, and put to death. Murdd and Soliman Sheko 
were also secretly murdered ; and even his own son Maho- 
med, whose daring disposition rendered him an object of 
fear to a suspicious father, was kept a close prisoner in 
Gwélior, before Aurungzebe felt himself perfectly safe on 
the throne he had secured. Shéh Jehén died in 1666, and 
removed the last thorn from his side, 
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Moguls were generally successful, the R&jpoota remained 
obdurate and unsubdued. Nowhere were the Moguls 
ever so checkmated as in Réjasthén; nowhere did they 
receive stronger return-blows from their enemies, They 
continued their ravages with fiendish cruelty; but these 
were generally requited by the R&jpoots in the same style. 
For every Hindu temple that was desecrated the R&jpoots 
plundered a mosque, burning the Korén and despoiling the 
moolidhs in return for the excesses practised by the Moguls 
on their priests, At last, both Aurungzebe and the Réné 
of Oodypore became equally anxious to terminate the 
struggle, and a peace was concluded by which the jezié 
was abandoned for the cession of a small territory as 
penalty for the assistance the R&jpoots had rendered to 
Akbar in his revolt. The terms included, on the other 
hand, the surrender to the R&jpoots of the districts taken 
during the war in Jodpore and Cheetore: and thus a 
seeming but no real harmony was secured. The western 
Réjpoots still continued in arms; and all R&jpooténé main- 
tained more or less a hostile and defiant attitude up to the 
end of Aurungzebe’s reign. 
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reduce, a place so strong as Jinjee. A fresh army was sent 
under Prince K&mbaksh to co-operate with Zulfikar ; but 
the generals fell out with each other, and no progress was 
made. The quarrel at last, assumed such proportions that 
the prince was placed under restraint by Zulfikar, upon 
which Aurungzebe moved southward in person, expressing 
his total disapproval of Zulfikar’s proceedings. K&mbakeh 
was released by Aurungzebe; but the sole command of the 
army was left with Zulfikar, a discontented chief who, to 
some extent, was also disaffected. He renewed the siege, 
but so protracted the operations as to raise the indignation 
of Aurungzebe; when, to avoid being recalled with dis- 
grace, the capture of Jinjee was effected, but not till 
R&jérém had received fair time for escape. Shortly after 
Réjérém died, and was succeeded, first by a son, named 
‘Sivéjee IL, and afterwards by another son, named 
Sémbajee II, both under the regency of his widow Tér& 
Bye. Séhoo, the rightful r4j&h, was still a prisoner with 
the Moguls, and was not released till a later day, when 
Azimoosh4n and B&h4dur Shéh contended for the throne. 
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death—Bandu being torn to pieces with hot pincers. The 
rest were hunted down everywhere like wild beasts; and 
this deferred the consolidation of the Sikh power to a later 
era. Under the house of Timour the Sikhs never flourished 
to the ‘same extent as they did after its decline, during 
which eventful period, in the general scramble for power 
among all comers, they formed themselves into a great 
nation, and established an independent kingdom. This 
career of aggrandizement was opened by a chief named 
Charat Sing, was pursued with still greater success by his 
son Mah& Sing, and was finally completed by the great 
Ranjeet. 
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al-moolk and Sédat Ali. They resolved to kill themselves 
and wipe out the insult; and Sfdat Ali actually did so. 
But the Niz4m, the colder villain of the two, survived both 
his disgrace and his rival, to found the independent sove- 
reignty of Hyder&b&d in the Deccan. Another account 
says that Sédat Kh&n killed himself because N&dir had 
spoken to him in terms of great severity about the collec- 
tion of the peiskcush demanded by him from the merchanta. 

The exit of the invader from India was marked by scenes 
of devastation and misery as fearful as those which had dis- 
tinguished his onward course. He characterized himself 
correctly when he said that he had been sent by God against 
the nations whom He had determined to visit in His 
wrath. 
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resistance, obliged to surrender. The fortresses of Jhiéger 
and Jinjee were next given up without a fight, which 
entirely extinguished the French power in the Cérnatic. 
Méhé and its dependencies on the Malabér Coast were next 
surrendered, and, by 1761, the French had neither any 
military force nor local possessions in India beyond their 
trading factories at Calicut and Surét. Pondicherry and 
M&hé were subsequently restored to them by the treaty 
of 1764, and now constitute their sole possessions in 
India. 
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fect awaceiol bis appioack. But, though 
they gave him no reason for exultation, 
lled to disperse his men in every direction. 


itary Stiropaat: Ragiongat ia dhe val 
it, if they were broken through, it would be easier 
pliepece of the native troops afterwards, His 


‘were not able to stand the English bayonet 
| was followed by a cavalry charge in which no 
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obliged to seek refuge amongst the Sikhs, when by a com- 
plete change of policy among the English administrators 
all the advantages of the campaign were lost. The Court 
of Directors had come to the decision of concluding peace 
in India at any price, and the policy adopted by the Mar- 
quess of Wellesley was therefore overturned. The fortress 
of Gwélior was given back to Scindié, and the fugitive 
Holkér was granted peace on terms which restored to him 
almost everything he had lost. 
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‘They were all mounted on small but hardy ponies; carried 
‘0 conveniences of life with them, depending on plunder 
even for theiy subsistence; and spared no barbarities in 
their depredations. The most diabolical tortures were used 
to extract informations of treasure; the greatest cruelties 
‘inflicted for attaining the most trivial advantages. When 
first known to the Englich authorities their principal com- 
‘manders were Cheetoo, Kurreem, and Dost Mahomed, the 
‘most ‘and profligate villains among themselves 
being selected for such commands, Fora Jong time 
the English territories had been respected by them; but they 
had begun to be less particular in this respect from 1812, 
and had latterly entered Ganjim, Masulipatim, Guntoor, 
and the Northern Ciredrs, and in twelve days had killed 
and wounded nearly seven thousand persons, and carried off 
property to the value of 100,000/. These atrocities rendered 
‘it imperative on the English Government to rootthem out; 
and preparations for their total suppression were accordingly 
eee eee Hastings: on the grandest: mule, aa 
were entertained that an attack on them 
“taight girs rise to awar with the Mahratté chiefs by whom 
they were supported. 
_ This anticipation was realized; but the complications 
with the different chiefs were differently created. The 
‘Peishw4, Bajee Rao, not having been on good terms with 
‘the Guicowsr, the ruler of Guzordt, the latter inade several 
to have the difficulties between them settled by 
All these efforts were baffled by the intrigues 
the Peishwé’s favour; and the claims and 











































‘Thomas Hislop to proceed together 
where Holkdr’s army was posted, to 
‘The battle of Mehidpore was fought 


having e in carrying a ruined village which was 
hee of the Mahratté position, were soon able to over- 
power the batteries from which they had so severely suf- 
fered, which spread dismay through the enemy’s ranks, and 
forced them to retire. The terms now offered were accepted 
, that Holkér ehould be placed under 
the protection of the English, and shonld surrender to them 
various districts, forts, and passes; that an English force 
should be maintained in his territories for preserving in- 
ternal tranquillity; and that he should engage never to 
commit any act of hostility or aggression against any of the 
allies or dependants of the English. Some of the Péthin 
chiefs exhibited their disapproval of these terms by break- 
ing them shortly after their ; but they were 
quickly defeated, after which the whole country was reduced 
to obedience and tranquillity. 
These rapid successes kept Scindif steady to the treaty 
opted deprived the wandering Peishwé 











he himself was obliged to surrender to Sir 
short while after. The rest of the Pin- 
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eevee, phd preter 
was allowed to him, and his residence fixed at 
f Trimbuckjee Danglié was captured a short time 
‘after, and confined, first again at Tonné, and afterwards 
-at Chunér, a liberal allowance being also made to him. 
As App& Sibeb had surrendered himself, and as the 
blame of the later transactions at Ndgpore did not attach 
to him, he was released by the English on the entire sur- 
‘render of Niégpore. The terms proposed for his acceptance 
included the complete subjection of his military force to the 
English, and the appointment of even his ministers by 
them. To this the rdjih refused to agree. He expressed 
preference for a liberal pension ; but that was not conceded 
‘to him. He thereupon began again to intrigue and to levy 
‘troops; and secret correspondence with the Peishwé was 
discovered. The Resident placed him in durance; but he 
‘effected his exeape, He then went to the Gonds and lived 
‘among them, and concerted with their chief, Chyn Shah, a 
plan for recovering the forts of Nigpore. All attempts of 
the kind were however frustrated, and, a hot pursuit being 
Tends, Apph Siheb fied to Ascergurh, a fort belonging to 
ee nee of which recsived and sheltered him. 



















simultaneously sent a secret command, directing 
if he valued his head, to hold out to the last. 
followed the latter mandate, and stood siege 
ons were exhausted, after which he surrendered 
7th Api, 1819, bat not fll Ap 
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to Léhore, where he lived the recipient of a trifling 
allowance from Runjeet; but the latter never received 
him publicly at his durbdr to avoid giving offence to the 
English. 

‘The fall of Aseergurh closed the Mahratté campaign. 
The English acquired an immense accession of territory and 
revenue. App& Stheb was dethroned, and the grandson of 
Rughoojee Bhonsl& elevated to his place; but the whole 
country of Négpore, with its resources, was virtually 
annexed to the English territories. It was completely 
acquired on a later day, when the réjéh died without 
leaving an heir, the right of the rénees to adopt being 
disallowed. 
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CHAPTER XLII. 
THE BURMESE WAR. 
A.D, 1823 10 1826, 


‘Tar disagreement with Burméh broke out from several acts 
of frontier aggression on the part of the Burmese, which were 
first suffered to pass unpunished, but which eventually led 
to petty hostilities that culminated in a declaration of war. 
‘The aggressions had been oonstant from Arracan; but had 
not been altogether unprovoked, some political refugeos 
from Bormah having openly disturbed the Burman frontier 
by mids concocted at Chittagong. The difference between 
the outrages perpetrated on the two sides respectively, 
which the Burmese affected not to understand, was this, 
that while the British Government had no hand in the raids 
led from Chittagong, the violation of British territory was 

‘the act, not of private offenders, but of the court of Ava. 
‘The immediate cause of hostilities—the spark that set 
the mine on flame—was a claim advanced by both Govern- 
ments ona little island at the mouth of the Naéf river, 
‘which formed the boundary between Chittagong and Arra- 
F can, The Burmese threatened that if this island, which 
had for a long time been in the possession of the English 
Government, were not given up to them at once, they 









to the Golden Throne. Previous to this the 
Bieapbia isd been drum by the Barmame on the Céchér 
, Which had been penetrated by a joint Burmese and 
8 army in pursuit of fugitives ; and, the assailants 
epee a men ny ts Hoglish foren 

























their last attack on the pagodé, and on being 
and driven back on the 7th, Bundoolé went 
Wand stockaded Nimeel? st Kokeen. Incendiaries were now 
‘employed by the enemy to burn the invaders out of 
_ Rangoon, and the town was in one night—that of the 
14th—fired in several places. This hastened the English 
— Kokeen, and the enemy, driven from all their 

and stockades, were obliged to fall back on 
In February 1825, Donabew was attacked both by land 
‘and water, the water-column being commanded by Gen. 
Cotton, and the land-column by the Commander-in-Chicf. 
‘The first was repulsed by an overwhelming force, and made 
‘& precipitate retreat, till it was brought up again by the 
‘second. In the attack of the 3rd April, which followed, 
Bandoolé was killed by a rocket, after which neither 
threats nor entreaties on the part of the other chiefs could 
prevail on the garrison to stand ground, and the place 
re deserted was occupied by the English. Inter- 
, Major Sale had entered the Irréwidi by another 
Deniftaioaths, end captured Bassein; and this facilitated 
| the advance of the main army upon Prome, which was 
-oceupied on the 25th April, without a shot being fired, the 
enemy having deserted it at night, leaving behind them 























res were followed by a period of inaction 
rt of the Burmese, after which an attempt at 
was made, which fell through because the Court 
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provided for, and free trade conceded to British subjects in 
every part of the Burman Empire. 

A second: Burmese war was got up, in 1852, by the 
arrogance of the Burmese governor at Rangoon, who set 
at nought the commercial treaty secured by the first war, 
and injured and invaded the property of British subjects in 
Rangoon in various ways. This affair was a comparatively 
petty one; and the expedition which was sent out to chas- 
tise the enemy, succeeded, in the course of three months, 
to capture Mértaban, Rangoon, Prome, and Pegu, which 
led to the whole province of Pegu being annexed. The 
most important change which resulted from this war was a 
revolution at Av4, where the reigning king was deposed by 
the party opposed to a continuance of the war, and his 
brother raised to the throne. 


aad 








thereupon up his appointment and 
retired in disgrace; but the Government which had in- 
sulted him to this extent had no way of its own to solve 
the difficulty which had arisen, and was finally compelled 
to udopt the measures he had planned, The crisis was 
hastened by a quarrel between Doorjun Sil and his brother 
“Miidhoo Sing, which wae fought out near Deeg, Doorjun 
‘Sal being defeated. This threw the English frontier in a 
ferment, the people dividing into parties and joining one 
‘side or the other. It became imporative, therefore, to put 
‘down the Jite by force of arms. 
_ A large force of about twenty-five thousand men, with 
‘more than one hundred pieces of artillery, was accordingly, 
1825, mustered by the Commander-in-Chiecf, 
Lord Combermere, for attacking Bhurtpore, the garrison 
of which was estimated to be not less than twenty thousand 
strong. It was humanely proposed to Doorjun Sél to remove 
the women and children from the town; but the suggestion 
prcextectrod as an insult, and was not listened to, The 
operations were then commenced, and the batteries 
fire on the 24th December, causing great havoo 
ae ore; but neither cannon-shot nor shell made any 
on the tough mud-wall of the fort, which was 
from fifly to sixty fect thick, Mines were now sprung, 
some of which were frustrated by countermincs ; but the 
others which exploded effected practical breaches. An 
immense mine charged with a vast quantity of powder ex- 
the whole north-east angle of the works, and this 
eae opening. The assault was ordered on the 
ry, 1826, and the troops rushing gallantly forward 
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and the command of the gates of the citadel was fully secured. 

-Doorjun S4l, with one hundred and sixty chosen horsemen, 
attempted to force out a passage, but was prevented and 
made prisoner. One of his wives and two of his sons 
were also taken, and they were all sent prisoners to Allé- 
h&béd. The loss of the garrison from the explosion of the 
great mine alone was estimated at four thousand men, the 
total loss being little less than seven thousand. The loss 
of the besiegers comprised sixty-one Europeans and forty- 
two natives, besides whom nearly five hundred men were 
wounded. With the fall of this celebrated fortress the 
whole of the dominion attached to it was acquired, includ- 
ing the other forts previously named ; and henceforward the 
entire country west of the Jumné, which had always been 
restless, quietly accepted the supremacy of Britain. 
Within the limits of India the English had no powerful 
enemies now to contend with. The next great war was an 
aggressive one, carried on beyond the natural boundaries of 
India. 
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, and the 1st Bombay Light Cavalry, and a body 
consisting of two European and four native 
fcacee ‘It also furnished the Poonf Auxiliary Horse, 
an Engineer Department, a detachment of Sappers and 
Miners, and a siege-train consisting of two 18-pounders 
and four 9-pounders. The whole of this force, amounting 
to upwards of fifteen thousand men, was at first proposed 
| to be placed under Sir Henry Fane, the Commander-in- 
Chief of India; but, as he returned to England shortly 
after, the command was intrusted to Sir John Keane. 
Basiden this fo0s0 Shih Soojt was placod at the head of an 
army of his own, consisting of a troop of native horse- 
artillery, two regiments of cavalry, and five regiments of 
infantry, the whole, amounting to six thousand men, being 
commanded by an English officer, Gen. Simpson ; while 
another foree, called the Shihzfdé’s force, was placed 
under the nominal command of Timour, the son of Shah 
Sooj4, and counted about five thousand men, who were 
armed almost with every conceivable variety of weapon, 
Civil officers were at the same time appointed to accompany 
‘these forces, namely, Sir Wm. Hay Macnaghten, as envoy 
and minister at the Court of Shah Sooji; Sir Alexander 
Bares, as envoy to Khelit, but acting as Macnaghten’s 
aid-in-chief; and Lieuts. D'Arcy Todd, Pottinger, and 

Conolly, as political and military assistants. 
‘The British force started in December 1838, by way of 
Scinde and Beloochistan, and was followed by the irregular 
force under the Shih, The army was called the “ Army 
of the Indus,” and marched straight up to Kandahér, 
the Bolan pass, traversing a most difficult country, 
in the face of constant annoyance from desultory attacks by 
‘the Beloochees and the Kéhurs. ‘The greatest distress was 
: ae cme went of ater; and much loss of provisions and 
cattle was sustained: but all these difficulties 






















their approach, after which Shah 
the place on the 25th April, 1839, and was 
ned. The army then marched on to 



















to submit. In the meantime Dost ro ery ered 
found a friend in the Khin of Kokdn, came back to 
Afghfnistsin to excite the country to a holy war for the 
expulsion of unbelieving foreigners. He was met and 
‘defeated by Col, Dennie, upon which he withdrew into 
Kohistin. He was again encountered by Gen. Sale, who 
gave him battle at Purwandurréh on the 2nd November, 
‘1840. It was on this occasion that the 2nd Bengal 
Cavalry behaved with such cowardice as left no alternative 
but to expunge its name from the list of the Bengal Army. 
Sale succeeded novertheless in pushing forward his infantry 
80 a8 to dislodge Dost Mahomed from the strong position 
he occupied, which compelled him to surrender. He was 
therenpon sent down to India, and took up bis residence 
at Mussourie, after visiting the Governor-General at 
Calcutta. 





© Wks other. contemporaneous events were the defence of 
“Kahun on the Indus frontier, which had been occupied by 


destruction of Lieut. Clarke’s party at the 
reepanen nepmmncoens cfs Major Ciibberaint the 


in Kheldt, which was lost for a 
, 4 large army under Nizir Khax, 
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kept in the Béla Hissér, or royal residence. The enemy 
took advantage of this; a sudden attack was made on the 
city on the 2nd November, 1841; the house occupied by 
Sir Alexander Burnes, the most competent civil officer with 
the army, was forced into and the inmates slaughtered ; 
and the Shéh’s treasury was plundered. A brisk attack on 
the city even now might have retrieved this state of affairs ; 
‘but none was attempted. The entire civil charge of the 
expedition devolved henceforth on Sir Wm. Hay Mac- 
naghten, an officer as void of energy and decision as the 
Commander-in-Chief, Gen. Elphinstone, was; and between 
them two they managed to bring heavy disgraces on the 
English name. It is suid that Mahomed Akbar swore 
that he would annihilate the whole garrison except one man 
to carry tho tale to Jellélébid. This boast could never 
have been actually realized but for the indecision of the 
higher English officors. Individual instances of gallantry 
and presence of mind were constant, and these kept the 
Afgh4ns in check for a time, till Mahomed Akbar arrived 
in perton to superintend operations, when the attacks 
were renewed with greater vigour, and, owing to the 
yacillation of the superior officers, generally crowned with 
success. In the last of these actions, on the 23rd Novem- 
ber, 1841, the square of British infantry was broken, 
and all attempts to rally the men (H.M.’s 44th Regiment) 
proved vain, the whole force rushing back to the canton- 
‘ment in tumultuary flight. The last to leave the field 
was a regiment of native infantry—the 37th; but the 
mative cavalry behaved quite as disgracefully as H.M.’s 
44th. The spirit of the whole army was now completely 
broken; a series of negotiations for retreat followed; and 
‘it was finally agreed that the English should evacuate 
a tegthte Slagileg to retire unmolested and 
u with provisions and means of transport, Shih 
granted a pension, with the option of remain- 

bool, or of going back to India with the returning 
\ this was a mere blind for the treachery that 
planned, The Afghdns only wanted time for 





















Aeeretband pana cfespiiig onthe wealivity of a hill 
aieiyelawiy! their chercies, who: were quickly repulsed ; 
a ame again and again, till the final stand at 
Gondimuk, on the 13th January, 1842, led to thé general 
slaughter which had long before been determined upon, 
which left only one man, Dr. Brydon, to convey the tale 









snd!compelled him to fly towards Lughmin. It was in 
this action, fought on the 7th April, 1342, that Col. Dennie 
was slain. 


‘When the news of the Kabool disasters reached India 
exertion was made to collect another strong army to 
disgrace. The collection was made at 
belonging to the Sikhs, andeight thousand 
together, they were placed under the com. 
. Pollock and sent up through the Khyber 
“Their passage was disputed by a large number of 
mountaineers who kept guard over the defile; but this 
was soon mastered by the joint efforts of the 
ekirmishers and the horse-artillery ; and the gar 
Tollélabid was relioved on the 16th April, or nine 
days after theyhad beaten Mahomod Akbar in the opea field. 

In the meantime Gen. Nott was beet at Kandahar, 
ont as Salo did at Jollélabid. Akbar Khén 
een lie titrant from Jollélabad ; but he 
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The Afgh4n army now retreated to Kohistin, taking 
refuge at Istélif. It was pursued to that place and dis- 
lodged from it. Akbar Khén then burried with his 
‘prisoners towards Turkestén; but, on reaching Bamifin, 
Sélch Mahomed, who had charge of them, and who was 
represented to be a man who would do anything for money, 
sold them to the English for a lump sum of Rs. 20,000, 
and a pension of Rs. 1000.8 month, The total number of 
prisoners released was one hundred and twenty, of whom 
nine were Indies and three the wives of non-commissioned 
officers. Tt was stated by the natives that many more 
women had been captured and distributed by Akbar Khén 
among his chiefa, whom in an enomy’s country it was 
found impossible to trace out or get at.* The English 
troops took upon themselves the easier task of collecting 
the bones of their slaughtered countrymen to give them a 
decent burial; and these for the most part were found 
headless, the Afghéns having carried off the skulls as 
trophies. As Akbar Khén retreated before the English 
no further operations against him were undertaken, Sun- 
dry towns and markets were reduced in several places 
and burnt to the ground, after which the army retreated 
with the prisoners recovered, back to India, through the 
Khyber Pass, 

A more terrible discomfiture never befell the English 
arms in India than that in Afghénistén, The gates 
of Somnath were among the trophies recovered from 
Ghazni, and the rotten planks infested with white ants 
were, after the lapse of eight centuries, restored to Guzerat, 
undera vaunting proclamation of Lord Ellenborough, which 
paraded the success of the enterprise. If his lordship had 
‘been an orthodox Hindu he would have been entitled for 
this act of devotion to be burnt after death in the sacred 
-ghit of Manikarnika, at Benéres, But being what he was, 





Hie Weatile verion of ths wiary aa ti $e etil onrren; 
‘believed in by people of all classes in India. 
BB 
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his act was appreciated all over India, by some as the 
eccentricity of genius, and by others as the folly of a mad- 
man. The British reputation for valour was not thereby 
enhanced ; and, indeed, it is the belief to this day, not only 
of the Afgh&ns, but of all the native powers and races in 
and about India, that the English in this enterprise suffered 
a disastrous defeat.* 





® There has been a recurrence of Russophobia after the lapse of 
forty years, and a fresh expedition has gone up to Afghénistan for 
a rectification of the frontier. The facilities under which the new 
invasion has been undertaken are of course much greater than 
those which existed in 1838-42; and there is no doubt that the 
military operations will, this time, be eminently successful. But 
the war is an unjust ono; and the frontier does not require to be 
rectified, notwithstanding any military opinion to the contrary: and 
it is very much to be feared that the final results will not be 
altogether so satisfactory as is anticipated. There is absolutely no 
glory to win; while the continuous occupation of the outposts 
beyond the passes will necessarily involve a perpetual conflict with 
8 pack of hungry wolves whom no amount of chastisement will ever 
tame, at the same time that the attendant expense is likely to be 
much felt by the people of India, and is apt to make them discon- 
tented and unhappy.—9th January, 1879. 
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Their loss exceeded three thousand men, while that of the 
English was about one-fourth of that number. 

On the same day Gen. Grey obtained a second victory at 
Punnifr, over ten or twelve thousand Mahrattés, who lost 
all their guns; and the consequence of these two victories 
was the prompt submission of the Gwélior durbdr to every- 
thing that the Governor-General proposed. The Mahratté 
troops were now disbanded, and replaced by a British con- 
tingent paid for by the Gwélior government. The young 
réjéh was at the same time installed on the guddee with 
great ceremony; while an English officer, Col. Stubbs, 
was appointed governor of the fort of Gwélior. 
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measures for vindicating the authority of the English 
Government would be taken at once ; and the Commander- 
in-Chief, Sir Hugh Gough, simultaneously collected his 
forces at: Moodkee to repel the enemy, the whole rank and 
file under him amounting to about twelve thousand and five 
hundred men, with forty-two guns, Tej Sing hastened to 
meet these forces with an army of thirty thousand Sikhs 
and forty guns, and offered them battle on the 18th 
December, being still determined to assume the aggressive. 
The contest which followed was well maintained on both 
sides, and was prolonged to an hour and a half after night- 
fall. The artillery of the enemy, well served at the com- 
mencement, was however eventually paralyzed, and that 
being succeeded by an attack of the English infantry and 
the use of that never-failing weapon, the bayonet, the Sikhs 
were driven from position to position, and entirely defeated. 
The loss on both sides was very heavy. The enemy fell 
back on their camp at Ferozeshuhur, while the English 
forces returned to Moodkee. 

It was now determined to give the Sikhs battle cn the 
ground they had themselves chosen, and to this end a 
junction of the forces under Sir John Littler with those of 
the Commander-in-Chief was effected, which raised the 
whole English army to about eighteen thousand men and 
sixty-five guns. The strength of the enemy was estimated 
at about fifty thousand men and one hundred and eight 
guns; and they were led by Lél Sing. The engagement 
with them took place on the 21st December, and was com- 
menced by a heavy cannonade. The most heroic efforts 
were made on both sides, and night fell while the conflict 
was yet raging. The Sikh guns were particularly well 
served in this battle, and fired quicker than the English 
guns, namely, at the rate of three firings against two; 
and during the whole night this harassing fire was main- 
tained, But retribution came with daylight, when the 
English infantry formed line, and, being supported on both 
flanks by horse-artillery, bore down every opposition, dis- 
lodging the enemy from their entire position. This left 
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‘Lahore, and Lieut. Anderson were sent to Mooltén to 
complete it, they were both captured and put to death. 
This set the whole country once again ablaze, as the Sikhs, 
thongh defeated before, had not then been completely sub- 
dued, The onthreak at Mooltén was followed by the dis- 
covery of a conspiracy against the English at Lahore. In 
the neighbourhood of that city a goorso, or priest, named 
Mahirdj Sing, having raised the ery of revolt, was able to 
collect a numerous force of the disbanded Sikhs, who suc- 
cessfully provented the British forces there from attempting 
any movement on Mooltéin. 

Tt was now that Lieut. Edwardes, who was employed 
with « small force on’the Indus in the collection of land-tax 
and the settlement of the country, succeeded by a scrics of 
active moyements to distract the attention of Moolrdj, till, 
effecting a junction with ol. Cortlandt, who commanded a 
division of four thousand men at Duraye Ishmael Kbfn, 
they were able to oppose the troops of Moolréj, and compel 
them to take shelter within the walls of Mooltén, This 
was followed by the advance of Gen. Whish to the spot, 
with an additional force, which increased the investing army 
to twenty-cight thousand men; but he was paralyzed 
momentarily by the defection of the Sikh General, Shere 
Sing, who had hitherto affected to be on the side of Dhul- 


| Jeep Sing and the English, but had been secretly organizing 














a plot of treachery and treason, and now went over to 
join the insurgents, and effected a janction with his father, 
Chutter Sing, which placed a force of thirty thousand men 
under him. ‘To break up this combination the Commander- 
in-Chief advanced in person upon Shere Sing’s head- 
quarters at Rémnugger, on the Chenab, in December 
1848. The action at Rémnugger was not a very decisive 
one; but that at Sidoolépore which followed it was suc- 
cessful, and forced the enemy to retire behind the Jhelum, 
freed Gen. Whish to renew the siege of Mooltin with 
intermediately augmented to thirty-two thousand 
one hundred and fifty pieces of artillery. The 
med on the 2nd January, 1849, after which 
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preparations were made to storm the citadel, which induced 
Moolr4j to surrender at discretion; upon which he was 
tried, and sentenced to death, the sentence being subse- 
quently commuted to imprisonment for life, which Moolréj 
justly accepted as a refinement of cruelty. 

In the meantime Shere Sing, whose army had increased 
to forty thousand men, was overtaken by Lord Gough at 
the village of Chillianw4lléh, on the 13th January. As in 
most of the previous engagements, the enemy were here 
also the first to open fire, upon which the English drew up 
in order of battle, and commenced a heavy cannonade. 
This was promptly returned by the Sikh guns from posi- 
tions covered by jungle, with galling effect. The firing of 
the enemy was so awful that several brigades were obliged 
to fall back ; while one (Pope’s brigade) was so completely 
repulsed that the Sikhs pursued it up to the English guns, 
of which six were captured, though two had afterwards to 
be abandoned. It was only the arrival of the artillery re- 
serves and the steadiness of the infantry on the English 
side that afterwards changed this aspect of affairs. It 
would be too much to say that the Sikhs were defeated, 
They left the field of battle in the possession of the English, 
but succeeded in carrying off the four English guns they 
had taken, together with five stand of colours, besides which 
they were also able to retake and remove most of their own 
guns which the Englich had at first been able to capture. 
The loss of the enemy was heavier at Ferozeshuhur and 
Sobrfon than at Chillianw4lléh, but the last was decidedly 
the best of the battles they fought, and they never acknow- 
ledged it as a defeat. It was in fact a drawn battle, in 
which the advantages gained were mostly on the side of 
the Sikhs, wko continued to occupy their own position 
without any attempt being made by the English to dis- 
lodge them. 

An engagement so indecisive could of course not be 
final. Instead of breaking the spirit of the enemy it only 
raised false hopes in them that a little more energy and 
obstinacy on their part would lead to the annihilation of 
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the British power. The action at Goojerét, which was 
fought on the 21st February, was the necessary conse- 
quence. The Sikh army engaged was sixty thousand 
strong, with fifty-nine guns; while the army under Lord 
Gough, which had been joined by that under Gen. Whish, 
numbered about twenty-six thousand men. The com- 
manders on both sides had become wiser from the struggles 
which had preceded, and the present field was necessarily 
contested with a greater amount of skill. But the move- 
ments of Shere Sing betrayed a perturbed mind, and 
though the Sikhs fought with the hardihood expected of 
them, a cannonade of about three hours silenced all their 
guns, after which their squadrons were broken through by 
the English cavalry ; while the subsequent advance of the 
whole British infantry in one body converted their retreat 
into a rout. This completely shattered the Sikh power, 
and led to the surrender of the entire army, with all the 
principal sirdérs, including Shere Sing and Chutter Sing. 
All the cannon yet uncaptured was at the same time given 
up; sixteen thousand soldiers actually laid down their arms; 
the Afghans, who had aided the Sikhs in the last two 
battles, fled in dismay to their own country; and the whole 
of the Punjéb was immediately annexed, and became part 
and parcel of the British empire. 
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‘the anuexation of Oude, from which tho Bengal army 
had always, for the most part, been recraited. It is not 
that the sepoys felt particularly aggrieved by the annexa- 
tion. They knew well enough that under the English 
Government they would be better cared for than they had 
ever been under their native princess But their connections 
with the Télookidlérs, or chiefs, were naturally intimate, and 
those chiefs found it easy to practise on their feelings and 
‘fears. 

‘The ostensible cause of the Mutiny was fear of religion 
and caste; but it was not the only, or even principal cause. 
The mine was long ready for the spark which at last 
ignited it, The English officer was at one time loved and 
feared as a god; but that was when he identified himself 
with the regiment he commanded, eat even the éddoos* 
{a native sweetmeat) which the sepoys gave to him! The 
officer who looked with ill-disguised scorn on his men had 
no right to expect the same affection and devotion from 
them; and, if military discipline enforced an outward ob- 
servance of respect, the show was an outward one only, 
Many of the officers were unacquainted with their men, 
and kept aloof from them; and, considering the honour- 
able profession they followed, those men could searcely 
do otherwise than repay such indifference with hatred and 
contempt. 

‘These reasons account for the wide-spread disaffection 
that was discovered. The ostensible pleas for the outbreak 
were, we have suid, fears for the loss of caste and faith. 
The fables on which those fears were based were pre- 
posterous; but the fears were not the less genuine. It is 
said that Russian spies fanned them, to avenge in India 
ba he titled dudméshes 
in Todia 80. e sea-imported salt was adul~ 
terated with ground 
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was firmly impressed, not on the sepoys only, but on all 
the lower classes throughout the land. Nay, cows’ bones 
were believed to be mixed with flour, and the water of 
wells polluted by flesh and bones being thrown into them. 
If the men were asked: “ With what object could all this 
have been done?” the reply was prompt: “Simply to 
make one caste of us all,” which was the constant burden of 
the missionary’s song. The Russian spies knew well how 
to make the English unpopular, and, if they had a hand in 
the matter, they did their work beautifully. The titled 
charlatans in the country understood the game still better, 
and left no stone unturned to serve their own little ends. 
It was they who propagated the so-called prophecy that 
the English Government was destined to last for a hundred 
years only, and, having commenced in 1757, would assuredly 
terminate in 1857; it was they who sent round the mys- 
terious cakes to ascertain the feelings of the entire army, 
and excite the lukewarm to join the insurgent cause. 

The greased cartridges were the spark that ignited the 
mine. Before the Enfield rifle was introduced the car- 
tridges in use were made of a patch of cloth smeared with 
a mixture of wax and oil. For the new rifle the projectile 
had to be greased to facilitate its passage down the bore. 
‘There is no doubt that animal fat was used—beef fat, if not 
that of pigs; and to éouch such fat was, to the Hindu 
sepoy at least, as revolting as to bite off the ends. The 
change made in the platoon exercise by which the ends of 
the cartridges were directed to be torn with the fingers, in- 
stead of being bitten off with the teeth, besides coming too 
late, did not really obviate the objection raised against 
their use. 

The first symptoms of open discontent were exhibited at 
Dum Dum, in January 1857. A low caste ddscdr had applied 
toa Bréhman sepoy for water from his Joték. This the latter 
indignantly refused, asking the /éscdr at the same time how 
he dared to make such a request. The reply was that the 
caste on which the Bréhman prided so much did not really 
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exist, for all the sepoys, both Brihmans and others, were 
alike required to make use of cartridges smeared with the 
fat of cows and pigs. The taunt ran like wildfire from 
Dam Dam to Barrackpore, where discontent was shown by 
several acts of incendiarism. It blazed forth fully in an 
attempt made, in March, by a sepoy of the 34th Regiment, 
named Mungul Pinday, to raise all his eomrades to rebellion, 
and in his wounding the Adjutant and Sergeant-Major of 
his regiment. With the exception of one man,a Mahome- 
dan, no one volunteered to defend their officers, while, on 
Mangul Pinday being arrested, they all shouted for his re- 
lease. Mungul Pénday and his chief abettor, the Jemédar 
of his regiment, were tried, condemned, and banged ; and. 
the whole of the 34th Regiment was disbanded. 

‘The men of the 19th N. I.at Berhampore simultaneously 
showed their teeth. They refused unanimously to receive 
the ammunition to be supplied to them for a 
parade, and then broke into the armoury and took possession 
of their muskets. Vacillating subsequently, they were in~ 
duced to lay down their arme, after which, with the assist- 
ance of the irregular cavalry and artillerymen at the station 
who remained loyal, they were marched down to Barrack- 
pore, and dishanded. They received their punishment very 
sorrowfully; said that they had been instigated into revolt 
by the 34th; and only asked to be allowed to attack that 
regiment and punish it, before being sent adrift for good, 
But this request was of course not complied with. 

At about the same time two sopoys of the zoth N. T.and 
one of their officers were convicted in Calcutta of having con- 
spired toattack the fort, a mad idea, for which they were dis- 
maimed the service, hough the more appropriate punishment 
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Oude Irregulars exhibited the same feeling, and, being 
drawn up on parade for the purpose of being disbanded, 
threw down their arms and fled; a certain portion of them 
being successfully pursued and brought back as prisoners. 

The general revolt dates from the outbreak at Meerut, in 
the first week of May, when eighty-five men of the 3rd Bengal 
Cavalry refused to receive any cartridges, though they were 
asked to use, not the new ones, but those to which they 
were accustomed. The recusants were tried and sentenced to 
imprisonment from six to ten years, and then marched off 
to the jail. On the next day the jail was broken into 
by their comrades and the prisoners discharged. The 3rd 
cavalry was now joined by the 11th and 20th N.I. They all 
rushed to their arms, and, taking possession of them, but- 
chered every European, including females and children, who 
came in their way, massacring many native inhabitants 
also, without discrimination, and setting fire to all build- 
ings they could reach. They then proceeded to Delhi, in- 
cited that city to revolt, and then initiated there the same 
course of massacre and arson as at Meerut, men being 
recklessly hunted down, women violated and hacked to 
pieces, and little children tossed on the points of bayonete 
with fiendish delight. After satiating their appetites in 
this manner they went up to the palace of the king, an old 
man of eighty years, whom they proclaimed sovereign of 
India, a terrible responsibility which his fears prevented 
him from refusing. It is simply absurd to say that the 
Mutiny was organized and matured by him. No one in the 
palace was fit to do either. He joined the movement only 
from fear, perhaps also from hope. 

The garrison at Delhi consisted of three native regiments 
—the 38th, 54th and 74th—and a battery of native artillery. 
All these made common cause with their comrades of Meerut 
and the rabble of the city; there was evidently previous 
concert between the parties thus brought together. An 
immense supply of war materials was in the magazine at 
Delhi. The mutineers trying to reach these, Lieutenant 
Willoughby ordered the magazine to be blown up, and was 
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himeelf so severely injured by the explosion that he died of 
his wounds. Many of the mutiueers also were killed, and 
that enabled the remaining European inhabitants of the 
place to make a run for Kurnal, which was reached by some, 
though they were hotly pursued, 

When the tidings of these risings reached Caleutta there 
was a general panic among the white inhabitants, with 
vows of vengeance uttered in bated breath. The only man 
really equal to the occasion was the Governor-General, Lord 
Canning, who was loyally aided by several eminent civilian 
advisers. He bad only two English Regiments in Caleutté, 
and could not send them off to Delhi at once; but he 
instantly applied to Lord Elgin and Gen. Ashburnham, 
who were proceeding to China at the head of the expedition 
directed against that country, begging of them to divert 
their forces for the rescue of India; and he simultaneously 
asked the Governors of Madrés and Bombay to send up 
promptly ax much assistance as they could spare. The 
China-expedition forces did not arrive in time to assist 
materially in the reconquest of India. They reached Cul- 
eutté in September 1857, and could only be employed 
against Lacknow, which was relieved in November follow- 
ing. But the assurance that they were coming was a bul- 
wark of hope and strength to the English already in the 
country, and enabled them to get through the stupendous 
work they actually did achieve. 

‘The infection from Meerut and Delhi was first caught at 
Lucknow and Céwnpore, and spread thence down to Azim- 
gorh and Benfres. At Lucknow the first symptoms of 
disaffection were shown by the 7th Oude Irregulars so early 
as the 2ud May, after which a general discontent among 
the troops continued, which found vent on the goth idem, 
when nearly all the native regiments rebelled together, and 
fled towards Seetépore, whither they were pursued by 
Gen. Lawrence, who was however not able to capture 

of them. ‘This 
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confidently, but was beaten back, and, finding that the 
cantonments and forts could not long be safely held, he, 
with all the Europeans at the place, withdrew into the 
Residency, where they were closely besieged. 

On the 3rd June the 17th N.I., at Azimgurh, rose, 
but, abstaining from massacres, rode off towards Ghézee- 
pore. This led to an attempt being made on the 4th June 
to disarm the 37th N.I. at Benéres, which was resisted, 
whereupon the Madrés troops under Col. Neill began to 
fire upon them, which sent them flying in confusion. 

At CAwnpore the 2nd Cavalry and 1st N.I. broke out on 
the 4th June, and on the sth were joined by the 53rd and 
56th N.L,, over all of whom N&né Séheb, of Bithoor, a titled 
miscreant, the adopted son of the deposed Peishw& (see 
Chapter XLI., p. 347), assumed a sort of general command. 
The Europeans there, about nine hundred souls, took refuge 
within a feeble intrenchment hurriedly put up, which still 
held out for nineteen days, after which period they capitu- 
lated, Néné agreeing to convey them safely down the Ganges 
to Alléh&béd. But they had scarcely embarked when, at a 
given signal, the boatmen leapt from their vessels into the 
river, while a murderous fire was opened on the passengers, 
and the thatched roofs of the boats were set on flame. 
Only four Europeans escaped. Those who did not perish 
in the attack made on them were taken prisoners, together 
with the women and children, and they, with one hundred 
and twenty-six fugitives from Futtehgurh, were all 
butchered together in their prison-house just the day 
before Gen. Havelock arrived to rescue them. This tale 
of terror has been frequently described. It is scarcely 
possible to imagine how horrible the reality was. 

The next to rise was the 6th N.I. at Alléh&béd, which 
did so on the first week in June, after it had voluntarily 
come forward to be allowed to march against the Delhi 
mutineers ; aod it was soon joined by the Oude Horse. A 
Mahomedan Moulavi set himself up in this place as the 
representative of the emperor of Delhi, and directed all the 
acts of violence that were perpetrated, till Col. Neill was 
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able to save the station, thongh unfortunately not without 
punishing the guiltless with the guilty, according to his 
wont. 


The foci of rebellion now were Delhi and Lucknow, the 
latter having Cawnpore for its chief ont-post. The other 
places where the infection had also spread were Jnénpore, 
Futtehgarh, Robilkund, and all the more important stations 
in Oude. In Central India, the Séugor and Nerbuddé 
districts were intensely agitated, and so also was Bundel- 
kund, while Jhansi figured us the capital of outrage and 
rovolt. ‘There was revolt also at Nusseeribid and Neemuch, 
and in the dominions of Holkir and Scindié, though the 
chicls thomselves remained faithful to the Government, 
their troops marching off to join the insurgents elsewhere. 
Tn the Punjab, the disaffected at Mecén Meer and Peshiwér 
were early disarmed, but there were risings at Murdun, 
Jallandhur, and Loodiand, all of which however were 
vigorously suppressed: and a few sepoys only were able to 
escape from those places to swell the insurgent ranks at 
Delhi. 

‘The first advance of a Britieh army against Delhi was 
‘made under Sir H, Barnard, who laid siege to the city on 
the 8th June. He was not permitted to take up a position 
unopposed, and in the conflict which ensued, the mutineers 
were actually headed by European traitors! When the 
complaint was so loud and bitter against the faithlessness 
of a conquered race, what shall we say of the English, 
Scotch, and Irish deserters who fought against their own 
countrymen for filthy lucre, to aid a rancid cause? The 
not able to take Delhi by a coup. He was not able even 
really to invest the city, and several times had grewt difi- 
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less than sixteen thousand, and was increasing daily. 
Brig.-Gen. Nicholson arrived with further reinforcements 
on the 14th August, and commenced active operations by 
a victory gained over a rebel army at Nuzuffgurh on the 
24th. ‘The siege preparations to cannonade the city were 
now more actively proceeded with, and two breaches being 
effected, an assault was made on the 14th September. The 
contest was a most sanguinary one, but in great part 
successful. The assaulting party had been divided into 
four columns, of which one only was defeated and driven 
back, while the other three gained all the towers, bastions, 
and ramparts they had operated ajrainst. The combat was 
continued all through the 16th, 17th, and 18th September, 
on which last date a considerable portion of the south part 
of the city was taken. On the 19th an attack was made on 
the palace, one of the gates of which was blown open, after 
which the city was fully occupied. No quarter was given 
on either side. The king and his family fled, but were 
overtaken by Capt. Hodson, and this brought the siege of 
Delhi to a close. The pursuit of the rebels thence was 
conducted by Col. Greathed with crushing activity. 

In the direction of the other great centre of revolt, the 
firet battle of Havelock with the rebel army was fought at 
Futtehpore, and the next near the Péndoo Nuddee, in both 
of which the enemy were defeated. It is affirmed that 
this second action, which was fought on the 15th July, 
hastened the catastrophe at Céwnpore; but there is no 
doubt that Nén& had planned the outrage from the first. 
He was defeated in person at Akerw4, on the Grand Trunk 
Road, on the 16th, Havelock proceeding thence to Céwn- 
pore on the 17th, to find with grief and vexation that he 
had come too iate. He hunted Nén& to Bithoor, and took 
and levelled his palace with the ground ; but the fiend bore 
acharmed life, and effected his escape. Neill was now sent 
for from Alléh&b4d, and was left at Céwnpore, where he 
perpetrated those avenging acts of violence which brought 
80 much discredit on the English name. Havelock in‘ 
the meantime endeavoured to pass on to Lucknow, and 
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on the way to it gave Nén& another terrible defeat at 
Oondo. But the enemy mustered strong around him, and 
he was eventually obliged to fall back and join his forces with 
those of Neill; nor was he able to stir forth again till 
Gen, Outram came up with further reinforcements in the 
middle of September, when they all resumed their march 
on Lucknow, after winning a splendid vietory at Mungul- 
wiir on the 21st. 

‘The joy of the Lucknow garrison on the arrival of 
Outram and Havelock was great, though the relieving 
force was very ivoonsiderable—only a little above two 
thousand men, while the rebels who disputed their entry 
were about filty thousand strong. The command of opera- 
tions was assumed by Gen. Outram, as senior in com- 
mand; but they were confined for the time merely to beating 
back the enemy, whom the English were not yet strong 
enough to drive away. Fresh relief came at last with the 
Commander-in-Chief, Sir Colin Campbell, in November; 
bat, even with this addition, the total English army at 
Lucknow ut this time did not exceed six thousand men. 
The operations of Sir Colin wore necessarily confined to a 
series of isolated sieges and bombardments; but he eon- 
quered his way step by step to the Residency, and the garri- 
son were finally relieved on the 17th November, and after- 
wards conveyed to Céwnpore for greater security. Several 
attacks on the outposts at Ciwnpore were made by the 
Gwalior contingent which had arrived at that place; but 
thoy were beaten back, and on the 6th December there was 
a general engagement, in which the enemy were completely 
defeated, after which they fled towards Bithoor. 

Céwnpore being now eafe, the Commander-in-Chief again 
advanced upon Lucknow, after active operations in the in- 
tervening country ; while Jung B&hédoor approached more 
slowly in the same direction from Nepil. The attack on 
was made in March 1858, the attacking army 
‘about twenty-three thousand strong. The first fow 
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were invariably repelled. The English batteries opened fire 
on the 9th March, and on the roth the first or outer line 
of defence was conquered. The resistance was desperate ; 
the contests extremely bloody. By the 17th the English 
were complete masters of the city; but the dispersion of 
the rebel forces was not effected till a long time after. 
Henceforth the war all over India was only a war of pursuit, 
lengthened out more and more as the bands operated against 
began to split up and get scattered. Leader after leader was 
followed up and defeated ; traitor after traitor captured and 
punished. The arch-traitor N&né alone eluded even the 
most vigorous pursuit made after him, and has not been 
taken to thisday. Some believe that he is dead; but others 
assert that he is yet alive—either in Nep4l or Thibet. 

The proclamation announcing the suppression of the 
Mutiny was issued in 1859. Nothing more heroic than 
this reconquest of the country is to be found in the history 
of the world. 


‘CONCLUDING REMA 








CHAPTER XLIX. 
CONCLUDING REMARKS. 


“Tuts is a country well worth fighting for,” exclaimed 
William of Orange, when looking down from an elevated 
position on one of the beautiful landscapes of Ireland. The 
same, we believe, must have been tho focling of every 
h invader of India from the time of Semiramis to that of 
Clive. It wan her beauty, her richness, and her fertility 
that made her so long, what she scems to have always 
been from the remotest antiquity, the principal battlo-ficld 
of Asia, 

Bat this very misfortune seems to have conferred on her 
an advantage not of petty importance; it made her the 
home of several martial races, albeit not so hardy as the 
races of the North. Our conquerors are accustomed to 
Jaud their own deeds of heroism ; and well they may do so 
for al] that their arms have achieved. But they should at 
the sume time try to appreciate the heroism of # people 
that has fought and suffered—fought, to be defeated and 
trampled upon by stronger men—for not less than four 
thousand years. Clive won the battle of Plassey at the 
head of three thousand men; five hundred and fifty years 
hefore him Buktydr Khiliji conquered Bengal at the head 
of cighteen horsemen only. But because Bengal has never 
fought for her freedom it does not follow that all India has 
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the respect that is due to the rights and feelings of the races 
they rule over. What is imperative, therefore, is that they 
should look to their social manners now as carefully as to 
their public policy and administrative efficiency. One 
lesson has been given, and a fearful lesson it was to all 
parties concerned. It depends on the rulers of the country 
themselves to prevent its being repeated. 
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Pondickerry, French settlement at, 299. 

Porus, fight of Alexander with, 186; submission of, 187 ; liberality of Alex- 
ander to, 187. 

Pritha Rai, victory gained by, at Tirouri, 214; defeat of, on the banks of the 
Beraswati, 215 ; taken prisoner and pat to death, 215; love-adventare of, 
and passage of arms with Jayachod, 217. 

Padmani, story of, 226. 

Posskn Waa, tus, 376. 

Punniér, battle of, $75. 








Riu banishment of, 161; adventures of, in the wilderness, 161; wife of, 

carried off by Ravana, 163; army of, 163, 164; advance of, to Laned, 
164 ; bridge constructed by, 164; single combat of, with Révans, 166; 
access of, 168. 

Riwa’s Wan wiru Bivaws, 161, 

Bémougger, battle of, 381. 

Révana, rape of Sité by, 162 ; army of, 165; single combat of, with Béma, 
166 ; final battle and death of, 168, 

Rattan PAl, war of, with Abdooléh and Abdoor Rabméa, 196. 

‘Rishaba, herbs of, 167. 

Bunjeet Sing, master of the Punjéb, 369; consolidation of the Sikh power 
by, 376; friendly bebaviour of, towards the English, 376; succesors of, 
376. 

Rassopbobia, 360, 


GAdooLdPoRR, battle of, 281. 

Séhoo, treaty concluded by, the Moguls with, 282; ratification of the 
treaty at the time of BAléjee Viswanéth, 233, 

Balivébana, fight of, with Vikramaditya, 194. 

Banga, ware of, with Béber, 238. 

Bangéle, storming of, 138. 

Scape, THE Conquest ov, 371. 
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Beinde, the relations of the English with, 871; intrigues of the Ameers of, 
871; operations against, 872 ; conquest of, 873. 

Bcindié, power and position of, 327 ; operations against, $28, 330; defeat of, 
881; terme granted to, 334 ; forced treaty with, 343. 

Soythians, inroads of the, into India, 169; stand of Vikraméditya against the, 
193 ; gradual spread of the, into India, 194. 

Sorraro Invastons, rae, 169. 

Beotdbuldes, battle of, 844. 

Seleucus Nicator, appearance of, on the banks of the Indus, 192; conclusion 
of peace with, and gift of a daughter to Chandragupta by, 192. 

Sumrasuis, tax Invaston oF, 151. 

Semiramis, account of, by Ctesias, 151; Shdmé Devi of India identified with, 
153, 


Sxror Wan, vax, 884, 

Sxsosrars, rue Expeprtion oF, 155. 

Seeostris, account of, by Diodorus Siculus, 158, 

Sudu Jandy, raz Repeziton o7, 255. 

Sada Jenin, tau ivi, Wans waoe BY THe Sons ov, 263. 

Shéh Jehéa, murder of Chusero by, 255; rebellion of, against Jebdngire, 
256; defeat and flight of, 257, 258 ; offer of alliance from, rejected by the 
Portuguese, 258 ; peace with Jehdngire and subsequent life of, 258 ; ascent 
of, to the throne, 259; training of the sons of, 263; intemperance and 
sickness of, 264 ; civil wars waged by the sons of, 265, 

Sh&h Soojé, inheritance of, 359 ; expuleion of, from the throne of Afghdnistén, 
859 ; residence of, in India, 359; treaty of the English with, 360 ; en- 
throned at Kandahér, 361; reception of, at Kabool, 62 ; assassinated, 
368. 

Shere Shéb, wars of, with Huméyun, 240 ; wars of, in Réjpootané, 243 ; com- 
Pliment paid to Béjpoot valour by, 244; killed at Kalinjar, 244, 

Buxne’s Wans 1x Rispoorini, 243. 

Shetbandha, construction of, 164. 

Bhishak, expedition of, 158. 

Shitéb Réi, distinguished conduct of, at the battle of Gerigh, 313. 

Bree Powar rm ra Poxsi, nee oF tH¥, 284. 

Bikhs, history of the, 284, 376; opinion entertained of Bnglish power by the, 
877; aggression of the, 877; first series of battles with the, 378; treaty 
concluded with the, 880; fresh ruptare with the, 881; second series of 
battles with the, 881; final defeat of the, and annexation of the Punjab, 
383, 











Bité, rape of, 162; discovery of, in the Asoka grove by Hanuméo, 163; 
restoration of, to Réma, 168. 

Bivéjeo, early life of, 275; possessions acquired by, 275 ; confirmation of the 
possessions of, 276 ; open ruptare of, with the Moguls, 276; surrender of, 
‘and removal to Delhi, 276; Aurangaebe's daughter's love for, 276 ; escape 
of, from Delhi, 276; regular government established by, 276; raids into 
Mogul territories by, 277; desertion of Sdmbajee, the son of, 278 ; return 
of Bémbajeo to, 278 ; death of, 278 ; Aurungzebe's tribate to the memory 
of, 278 ; successors of, and their wars with the Moguls, 278. 

Srvisem axp wis Suoorstons, THE Wans o7, 275, 

Bobréon, battle of, and its resulta, 379. 
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In a great measure civilisation is but the result of 
natural advantages. The wild steppes of Central Asia 
could not be, and were not, very favourable to it; still less 
the cold bleak countries further to the north. This was 
also the position of the immense bulk of Africa, and, so 
far as the first ages were concerned, of almost the whole of 
Europe. The two latter divisions of. the world and the 
north of Asia were, in fact, virtually unknown to the 
ancients, and Central Asia was only known as the abode 
of nomad tribes that formed nations of conquerors, among 





Mr. Buckley's Great Cities of the Ancient World. Dr. George 
Smith, in his article on “The First Twenty Years of the Calcutta 
Beview” (which will be found in the Culcutta Review for July, 1874) 
was pleased to saddle that contribution on Lieut. Hardy. The 
author doer not know if there is, or ever was, any officer of that 
name in Her Majesty’s Indian service; but he is certain that no 
Lieut. Hardy will ever come forward to claim the paper 60 
courteously assigned to him. In subsequent years the author felt 
a great desire to revise the article he had before very hurriedly 
written; bat, as he read more and more on the subject, a mere re- 
vision, he saw, would not meet the requirements of the case fully, 
and hence the re-casting of the whole matter in its present form. 

It is right to add that the author does not pretend to any especial 
qualification for the task which has come thus to be undertaken by 
him; and, primd facie, the objections to his having undertaken it 
are certainly great. Where a personal knowledge of the places 
described was wanting, there was no guarantee for the descriptions 
given being wholly faithfal or correct, and he dares not assert that 
those given by him are so in every instance. But, as was stated in 
his article in the Calcutta Review, he thought, and etill thinks, that 
with the piles of travellers’ books yearly published before him, the 
time was not inappropriate for a stationary traveller to go over the 
great globe without actually moving from his cool verandéh or his 
warm fireside, and that the fashion of writing Herodotus-like, 
after personal investigation, was no longer peremptorily called for. 
The facts stated by him are those of other writers, and it is possible 
that in restating them in his own way the author may have occa- 
sionally been led into error. But it does not follow that the in- 
ferences drawn out, or the conclusions arrived at by him, are, for 
such casual mistakes, necessarily erroneous or misleading ; and he 
fally believes that they are not 80. 

With this explanation, the work is offered to the public for what 
it ia worth. 
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ment and intermixtare with the races in the south. Horde 
after horde of these conquerors were poriodically absorbed, 
civilised, and enervated by the south, and the records of 
their fightings form the staple matter of general history. 
With such history, however, wo have no concern at prosent. 
There is a better phase of history revealed in the monu- 
ments which were erected in the centres of civilisation, 
which we are anxious to understand. We learn from those 
monuments, and from them only, the institutions and laws, 
the religions, manners, and customs, of the remotest 
generations of our race. A single building enables us, in 
most eases, to decide correctly what degree of civilisation 
was attained hy the country in which it was erected, while 
@ succession of buildings explains more fully the progress 
of that civilisation, almost stage by stage ; and it is in this 
light that we wish to review them. A cursory descrip- 
‘tion of buildings, unaided by plans and sections, may not 
qualify the reader to grisp the subject laid before him with 
scientific precision ; but it will still suffice to give him a 
general knowledge of it, and that is all we aim at. With 
materials apparently no better than clay and bitumen, 
Babylon, the marvel of the old world, was raised, and we 
are anxious to appreciate that fact in its integrity, not 
enaaaal Babylon, but all the other great centres of 


‘the past, 

Civilisation is not solely the product of modern times, as 
is often unreflectingly asserted. There were great nations 
in the world, with a high order of refinement, before our 
era, and the greatness and civilisation of our day have only 
deen correlatively derived from them. We are apt to con- 
sider antiquity as an isolated stage, unconnected with the 
mass of subsequent records; but in reality all the cycles of 
areca ae nie ems enn tis sd she) yevsenl 
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India, there would have been no Greece or Rome, and 
without Greece and Rome, no England, no France, and no 
America. We are anxious to understand this truth in its 
fulness, and to explain it. Assyria, Egypt, Persia, India, 
and China acted and re-acted upon each other from our 
earliest knowledge of them, and, in the flux and re-flux of 
progressive development, they imparted and experienced 
influences that helped them all to a parallel civilisation. 
How great that civilisation was can only be discovered 
from the vestiges the ancient cities have left behind them, 
which speak a language that cannot well be misunderstood. 

The improvement of the human race must have been 
progressive; but the first start in all places appears to have 
been Heaven-directed, and was probably for that very 
reason more remarkable than can otherwise be accounted 
for. If Providence ordered the dispersion of families in 
the days of Peleg, the reunion of families was brought 
about a short time after also by the Divine Will, and led 
to the formation of society and of political confederations. 
If the first era of our history after the deluge commences 
with the confusion of languages, the very next era gives us 
at once the establishment of great monarchies throughout 
the south of Asia and in the north-east corner of Africa. 
History has not handed down to us any detailed informa- 
tion in respect to the development of these monarchies and 
the improvements they initiated ; but there is no question 
that the art of building was among other benefits one of 
the first to be acquired. It seems almost to have been 
known from a period anterior to the deluge, for the very 
firet efforts of man after that visitation were, we read, 
directed towards the erection of a gigantic tower on the 
plains of Shinér, from which the inference is that he knew 
how to build before that era. It is true that the erection 
of the tower is said to have been superintended by a super- 
natural being named Etanné; but that does not qualify 
the inference that the small beginnings in the art had been 
previously made. We have no records of those beginnings ; 
we are not told when the arts of brick-making and stone- 
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cutting were learnt, Our very first acquaintance with the 
old world exhibits to us an enterprising race busily em- 
excavating sepulchral chambers in the bosoms of moun 
tains, and piling stones of immense magnitnde one above 
another to erect monster palaces and temples. Where 
stone was available it was plentifully used; where it was 
not available they lost no time in shaping the materiale 
which wero to take the place of stone, and the materials 
employed of course dictated tho form and character of the 
architecture adopted. How was the knowledge of such 
appliances acquired? How is the marvel of their applica- 
tion accounted for? One of two inferences ie unavoidable, 
either that the old world was not then in its infancy or 


days than we have in ours. We do not reject the first 
surmise, but attach greater importance to the second, 
namely, that some four thousand years ago the races 
that peopled the world, whether known as genii, giants, or 
‘Cyclops, were more inventive, more robust, and more 
active than the generations which people it at present. 
‘The proofs of their labour, patience, and industry are yet 
before us. Time or barbarity, or both, have deprived us of 
many of perhaps the very best monuments that they were 
able to raise ; but the specimens left are still sufficient to 
impress us with a high sense of their knowledge and power, 
‘We behold astonished the diffleulties they mastered, the 
amount of work they got through; and try to account for 
their success by extraneous suppositions. But what we 
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whose ruins we admire. What was the extent of knowledge 
among them that those ruins attest? If they establish 
anything they establish clearly that the invention and im- 
provement of the arts were among the first and happiest 
froits of the institution of Government, and that the 
nations which were earliest formed into regular states also 
made the greatest number of discoveries. We have heard 
it repeatedly asserted that house-building is no proof of 
civilisation and intelligence, as if it were possible to erect 
any extensive building in furtherance of a purpose without 
a knowledge of many arts. The great fallacy is to regard 
house-building as handiwork only. We should never forget 
that even the rudest specimen of a house requires a design. 
The first hut of the savage is made of rushes and clay, and 
represents the crude development of his intellect. When 
the desire to improve his residence arises it is certain 
evidence of a further development of the mind. If the 
buildings of the past, which we see but in fragments only, 
indicate a design and the fulfilment of that design ; if they 
were made to answer a purpose and did answer that pur- 
pose to the extent intended; if the parts were so arranged 
as to be good-looking without being inconsistent with their 
proper uses; if the ornaments with which they were de- 
corated were not inappropriate and did not fail to please ; 
the evidences of constructive skill and a cultivated mind 
become too apparent to be denied. House-building is 
besides a useful art, quite as much as ship-building or 
weaving, and to that extent at least the proof of civilisation 
is manifest. 

The vast buildings of the past indicate great manual 
power. The halls at Karnak, the Buddha temples in India, 
the sepulchral mounds of Etruria, are all massive buildings 
the largeness of which almost strikes us with surprise; but 
their largeness, it occurs to us, is a proof not of manual 
power only but of an extensive knowledge of mechanics, 
nor of mechanics alone, but of geometry, arithmetic, and 
the exact sciences generally. The stones used in Thebes 
and Persepolis are so astoundingly large in size that it is 
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vestiges should rank the Indian and Chinese ruins, if there 
were any of undoubted antiquity to be seen; but the dates 
of the latter are extremely doubtful, and we propose 
therefore to notice them separately in a later portion of our 
inquiry. The subject does not admit of being chrono- 
logically reviewed, for of the old countries the oldest build- 
ings are not everywhere extant. 

The independent architectural styles with which the old 
world started were two only, namely, the Egyptian and the 
Assyrian, the former of which appears to have partially 
affected the Indian style, while the latter, formed on the 
banks of the Euphrates, expanded on one side to the 
Mediterranean shore, and on the other all over Persia. 
The Indian and the Chinese styles must also have been of 
about the same age, the former resembling the Egyptian 
style in some respects, though differing from it widely in 
others, while the latter was altogether at variance with 
both. The developments in Persia and Ionia were later, 
but simultaneous, though Persia, being the conquering 
power, shot ahead of the other within a short interval. 
Grecian art began in the eighth century before Christ, or 
after the expiration of the dark ages in Greece, the Doric 
and Corinthian styles being modifications of the Egyptian 
style, and the Ionic of the Assyrian style. The cycle of 
ancient arts and civilisation was closed with the name of 
Rome, the style adopted by which was a conglomeration of 
all the previous styles. 

Of the above styles the two best known among the oldest 
are the Egyptian and the Assyrian, both of which, essen- 
tially distinct in every respect, were worked out indepen- 
dently of each other and of all others. If Babylon was 
built earlier than Thebes no vestiges of that early age 
remain, the oldest ruins now seen bearing the name of 
Nebuchadnezzar engraved on the bricks, As the fact now 
stands, the ruins of Babylon are less old even than those 
of Nineveh, for Nineveh was destroyed by the father of 
Nebuchadnezzar in conjunction with Cyaxares, king of 
Media, and therefore before the era when Babylon was 
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rebuilt. ‘The architectural style of the two cities appears 
however to have been very nearly the same, namely, that 
which has been made familiar to ns by the excavations of 
Botta and Layard. The buildings were all made of bricks, 
but were remarkable for their majesty, greatness of design, 
and barbaric splondour, in which respects at leust no edifices 
of later poriods were ever able to excel them. They were 
generally one-storied, though some of them in Babylon 
may have boon higher, and were built on platforms or hills 
of clay faced with stone, to give them a fictitious elevation, 
‘The architects had the skill to adapt the form of structure 
to the materials available to them. Tho art of preparing 
lime was known ; also the mixing of lime with river eand, 
for soveral buildings were plastered, and so well plastered 
that the coatings cannot even vow be taken off from the 
fragments on which they are seen. Forests did not abound 
in the country, which made it difficult to procure wood, 
and hence vaulting was langely resorted to, the vault 
being made of bricks. Vaulting was also understood, we 
find, in Mycenw and Etruria some twelve centuries before 
Christ. The principle of the common arch too was known 
in Assyria, Egypt, Persia, and elsewhere, and so well under- 
stood that the arch was never made use of when it could be 
dispensed with, for the ancients knew what we do not 
generally know even now, | that the introduction of arches 
in a building only gives rise to complicity and confusion 
roa areata ie Perea mca e: preweats anvlt evecraaly 
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a pecoliar character that it cannot be classified with any of 
them; nor is there much of art in it to value or appreciate, 
‘The style of Etruria was Cyclopean, but no vestiges exist 
of it at present, except of some sepulchres, tumuli, and 
canals, The Mexican style was rude but striking, and had 
a great resemblance to the Egyptian and Indian styles, as 
RSE et jie tata acacery ingen inj be 
cases being apparently fortuitous. 

The architectural style of the Assyrians culminated in 
Persepolis, and was also represented in Susi and Echétana, 
but minus the temple element, of which we see no trace in 
Persia. Tt travelled likewise to the Ionian coast; but the 
Greeks in adopting it for their own country modified it by 
fusing the Egyptian style with it, after divesting both the 
styles of their vastness, which the Greeks did not appre+ 
ciate. A new feature of refinement and beauty was now 
introduced, and is traceable both at Persepolis and Athens, 
at tho latter place more than anywhere else. The beauty 
of Greek architecture rests almost exclusively in its sim 
Bie.) knowledge of proportion, repose, and harmony. The 

Romans introduced a more complex and ambitious style, 
emulating the vastness of Egypt on the one hand and the: 
artistic grace of Greece on the other, without attaining, 
either fully, but still producing a marvellous compound. 
which oan never be sufficiently admired. The ages of 
Pericles and Alexandor wore the great epochs of Grecian 
and skill; while the Roman epoch commenced 
with the reign of Augustus and was prolonged to that of 
the Antonines. Within this latter period the Syrian 
cities, Badlbeck and Palmyri, were either rebuilt or 
restored, and the buildings in them are found to be partly 
of the Ionian and partly of the Roman style. After the 
Roman period come the Christian and Saracenic styles, to 
eee ete. ‘The ancient world perished with, 

need count no landmarks of civilisation: 
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Jains. The temples of the Babylonians had their corners, 
and those of the Mexicans their sides facing the points of 
the compass; but the other nations do not appear to have 
been equally particular in respect to their position, except 
the Hindus in some parte of India, where the temples and 
déldne always face oither the south or the west. In India, 
the oldest temples now seen are those cut in the solid rock, 
which seems to have been peculiar to the country. We 
have rock-excavations elsewhere also, but generally as 
chambers either for the living or the dead, with perhaps 
the exception of the Khiisné, or Pharaoh’s temple, at 
Petra. 

After the temples and palaces the most important 
buildings of the past were the tombs, which were of diverse 
kinds, ineluding rock-tombs, pyramids, and tumuli: Of 
the pyramids the only noticeable specimens are those in 
Egypt, the tomb of Cyrus in Persia being also partly of 
the same character. The best specimens of tamuli are to 
be seen in the Troad and in Etruria; while rock-tombs 
exist in Egypt, Petri, Etruria, Persia, Sidon, and Athens, 
We have no tombs of any kind in Assyria, which seems to 
indicate that the Assyrians had not the same veneration 
for the dead as the other old nations had. In Egypt the 
excavated tombs are all found in the neighbourhood of 
‘Thebes, and the pyramids in the neighbourhood of 
Memphis. The royal tombs in Persia are all rock-cut, 
with the exception of the tomb of Cyrus above referred to, 
Palmyra has the best specimens of built tombs, some of 
them being four or five stories high. Etruria exhibits 
tombs of three kinds: sunk-graves, rock-tombs, and 
tumuli, All the tombs in Petri are excavated. The 
rock-tombs and temples wore necessarily easier made than 
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and four storied, and in the latter in no case more than 
two-storied, while the majority of them in both places are 
supposed to have been one-storied only, the palaces in 
Nineveh being no higher. Similarly, in Egypt, among 
the sculptured representations, one is of a private house 
three stories high, and provided with windows and shutters ; 
but the palace at Medinet-Hiboo is two-storied, and the 
foubtful building at Gournou, which is regarded by some 
as a first-class private building, is one-storied only, At 
Persepolis, Athens, and Rome also there are no rémains of 
any private houses, any more than at Babylon and Nineveh. 
‘The existing houses in Benares are found to be five and six 
storied, and those in the past are believed to have been 
equally high ; while the houses in China, although extremely 
convenient, are seen to be one-storied and low. The general 
evidence seems therefore to indicate that, in most places, 
the private houses were built on a much smaller seale and 
of more perishable materials than the public edifices, and 
that in exceptional cases only they were three and four 
storied, or higher still, as in Bendres at present, and in 
Carthage in the past. We may at the same time take it 
for granted that where the palaces and temples were so 
grand, the private houses, if smaller and made of less 
durable materials, must have been at least tastefully finished 
and well decorated. 

The opinion last expressed is confirmed by what we see 
at Pompoii, which exhibits faithfully the private dwellings 
of the ancient Grecks and Romans, the city having been 
half Grecian but belonging to the Roman age. It does 
not represent the age of the Parthenon, but the corrupt age 
when Christ was born, when the Grocks had become 
thoronghly depraved and the Romans were getting down- 
hill'also. Specimens of houses of all classes are here given, 
Perhaps excepting the best; and generally, the buildings 
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and survive to the present day almost in the same state of 
preservation as then. Who knows how many later genera- 
tions may yet continue to admire them? Shall we say of 
such relics that they had no mind to create them, bat were 
merely the works of slavish hands—works that have out- 
lived the most celebrated mind-creations of Greece and 
Rome? 

We are so startled by the evidences given of the advances 
made by the ancients in the arts and sciences that we are 
never weary of asking ourselves why there was no further 
improvement in the ages that followed. We have proofs 
before us of a degree of knowledge absolutely astounding 
for the age in which it was developed; but after that 
development there was a halt. We ask—Wherefore? 
And does not history fully explain the reason for it? The 
young world, God-directed, worked on at a rapid rate from 
the time of the immediate successors of Nimrod to that 
of Cyras, from the second to the third historical era, which 
ombraced a period of about fifteen hundred years. ‘The 
distinct sovereignties of India, China, Assyria, Egypt, and 
Modia oxhibit within this period the same startling growth 
and development; but, China excepted, we find them all 
shrivelled up together at the era of Cyrus, when the force 
that impelled them to greatness was lost, spent, or with- 
drawn. We have not the history of these fifteen hundred 
years in its fulness before us. We have the names of some 
sovereigns given to us, and even the correctnoss of the 
names to which we were hitherto accustomed is now dis- 
pated, But the one indisputable fact remains unaltered, 
that the uncertain era of fifteen hundred years was abruptly 
brought to.a close by the forced union of all the indepen- 
dent sovervignties into one empire by Cyrus. Do we still 
ask why the ancient nations did not continue to flourish 
and develop their energies afterwards? Was it possible 
i Ly athe erpetnehagen to go on as before, 
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Nineveh. It was Semiramis who, after the death of 
Ninus, removed the seat of government to Babylon, and 
made it a great city; so that in one sense Ninevch was 
older than Babylon though founded after it, for the tradi- 
tional reign of Ninus, who built Ninoveb, preceded that of 
his widow Semiramis. It may be that Ninus and Semi- 
ramis, if there were real sovereigns bearing such names,* 
had one object in common between them, namely, the erec- 
tion of two capitals for Assyria, one for the flat country and 
the other for that which was more mountainous, into which 
the Assyrian empire was naturally divided. 

‘The era of Babylonian greatness extended almost from 
the foundation of the city to its conquest by Cyrus, in n.c. 
536, and may be subdivided into three distinct periods, 
namely, the reigns of Semiramis, Nebuchadnezzar, and 
Nitocris, the wife of Evil-Merodach. Modern research has 
supplied us with some additional namos, such as those of 
Urakh and Igli, the first of whom especially has the repu- 
tation of having been a great architect; but readers in 
general still prefer to stick to the old names with which 
they have hitherto been familiar, The era of Semiramis is 
hazy, though probably not altogether mythical, and a great 
many things are attributed to her which she could not 
possibly have accomplished. All the great works of the 
first period are associated with her name, principally be- 
‘cause the names of their actual authors are not distinctly 
known to us, and,algo, on account of the halo that surrounds 
the memory of a queen whom the ancient writers describe 
as having been one of the greatest, if not the very greatest 
benefactor that Babylon ever had. Besides the removal of the 
seat of government to it, which contributed most to its 
aggrandizement, Semiramis has the reputation of having 
erected the outer walls of the city, built two palaces which 
graced the two banks of the Huphrates, connected them 
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houses opening on the streets; but the houses were not 
contiguous, besides whieh the space in the middle of each 
square was vacant, that is, occupied as yards, gardens, and 
cultivation-patches. The city was therefore in reality not 
so extensiveasin appearance, more than three-fourths of it 
(or nine-tenths, as Quintus Curtius makes out) being 
virtually unoccupied. It was equally divided by the 
Euphrates, which ran right through it from north to south, 
and which in its turn was, as we have said, crossed bya 
bridge above and a tunnel below; and the banks of the 
river wore lined with quays, which were pierced with gates 
answering to the streets that led to them. 

Gibbon, after reducing the exaggerations of the ancient 
writers, allowed to the city a circumference of about twenty- 
five to thirty miles; and it could not well have been smaller 
if there be any truth in Xenophon’s statement, that when 
Cyrus took it the inhabitants of one side of the town wore 
not aware of tho circumstance till three hours after the 
occupation of the other. Exception has also been taken to 
the size of the city walla, and the height assigned certainly 
does read oa incredible; but, considering that a portion of 
the old ramparts of Nineveh have becn mistaken for a ridge 
of hills, and seeing what the Great Wall of China is at this 
moment, we still hesitate to pronounce the account given of 
the walls by the ancients to be altogether ontrathfal, or 
even fabulously extravagant, Their thickness is thus aes 
counted for: they were built of mud encased in brick, and 
avy thickness could of course be obtained in this way by 
ralers having a large command of labour. That they were 
held to be impregnable is sufficiently proved by the historical 
facts (if they are such) that Cyrus was only able to enter 
the city by drawing off the waters of the Euphrates and 
passing over the shallow bed of the river to the unguarded 
quays, and that Darius, having been repelled from the walls, 
demolished them in his anger after baying taken the city 
we only of one palace in Baby) 

"Herodotus speaks one: lon, from 
“which it may be inferred that in his day the old paluces of 





never rebuilt. It is said of the principal palac 
ramis that it was beautifully ornamented with 
painting and sculpture representing men and 
hunting scenes, in one of which the queen was 
horseback throwing a javelin at a panther, and in 
Ninus slaying alion; and the existence of some 
statues in it is also referred to. The palace of 
nozzar must have been at least as well decorated 






















boon remarkable both for its height and splondour ; 
many of the private houses of the city wore throo and 
storied, as Herodotus mentions, it is not likely tl 
palaces should have been less imposing. 
‘The hanging-gardens were attached to Nebuchad 

palace, and enclosed a square of 400 Greek fea asl 
carried up aloft into the air by terraces one above 
till the height equalled that of the city walle, The entire — 
pile was supported on arches, the construction of which was 
apparently well understood ; and it was strengthened by a 
thick wall which surrounded it on every side, The top of the | 
arches was overlaid with flat stones, over which was a layer 
of reeds mixed with bitumen, and over that again two rows: 
of bricks cemented with plaster. The whole was . 

sovered with thick sheets of Jead, upon which the mouldiof | 
the garden was spread out: and to water the garden there 
‘was an apparatus on the topmost terrace for raising water 
from the Euphrates by means of an Archimedean screw, the 


of which must necessarily have been known, 
Alongside of one of the palaces, it is not clearly stated 
which, stood the tower of Bel, the most remarkable edifice 
in the city. Its height is not very precisely known, — 
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of history, passed its site on his way to Babylon, he appears 
to have taken no notice of the rains, The city was situated 
on the eastern bank of the Tigris, a little above the point 
were the Zab flows into that river, and has been described 
by Diodorus after Ctesias as having been of an oblong form, 
Strabo says that it was larger than Babylon; and the 
length usually assigned to it is eighteen miles, and the 
breadth twelve, which gives an area of two hundred and 
sixteen square miles. The walls were 100 or 150 feet 
high, and 20 broad that three chariots might be driven 
together on them abreast; and on these walls were fifteen 
hundred turrets, each of which was 200 fect high. Of the 
internal arrangements of the city no ancient accounts exist. 
It was appointed to be inhabited by the richest Assyrians 
only, and by such foreigners as could keep up a suitable 
style of living, and was necessarily full of palaces and villas, 
the spaces between which were probably occupied by private 
houses. The most magnificent: edifice in the city was a 
monument, erected by Semiramis to the memory of Ninus, 
which remained a long time after the destruction of other 

lings of the same date. The later monuments were 
erected by Sennicherib, Esarhaddon, and Sirdanapalus, or 
Asoor-Bani-Piil, as the name is now read, and were yet to 
be seen above-ground in the time of Adrian, 

In the earliest records of the haman race the names of 
Babylon and Nineveh appear as those of the primal seats 
of political society and civilisation, and this reputation they 
retained for a long succession of ages; but the history of 
neither city is yet very well known to us. Founded by the 
same individual they became distinct after a few short 
reigns, were again united and again separated, and thus 
alternately separating and reuniting proceeded together 
almost upon the same line, the same events and the same 
beter bela 90th were common to both: ‘At the time 

ey both ranked below the other cities around 
that Nineveh was first aggrandized 
it the capital of the Assyrian empire, 
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after by Semiramis, who transferred the se 
to Babylon. The growth of Nineveh 
Proper and Babylonia became two 













Bisby ce aaa eperate ecurtaaea Ee iv 
reduced, it was always a 







of these occasions Sennfcherib is said to 
city to its foundations; and Babylon of co 
compliment on Nineveh whenever it was able 
Nabopolassar founded the Chaldean pee 


Nineveh in conjunction with Cyaxares, the 
626, whun the capital of Assyria Proper was 
overwhelmed probably by a mighty conflagration 
might nover rise again. Babylon in tho time 
chadnezzar was necessarily without a rival, its 

ness commencing after Nineveh had ceased to 
now became once more the seat of government 
centre of traffic, and continued to be so till the 
struction of the Assyrian empire by Cyrus, 
Bible expresses it, the hammer that had broken 
nations was destroyed in its turn, Nineveh had 
ruined that it had ceased to be all bat a name; but 
did not demolish Babylon after the same fashion, 
he is said to have put all the citizens found in the 
to the sword. The defences of the city were e 
pulled down by Darius, who levelled its walls 
ground and carried off its gates; and, after him, Xerxes 
completed its ruin when, on returning from his Greek ex— 





















riches of the city to recoup himself for his exp 
Greece. After this, Babylon was converted into a 
park and the winter-residence of the kings of Per 
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Etanné’s tower. All the mounds on both sides of the 
river aro broken into deep-caverned ravines and long- 
winding furrows from the number of bricks taken away: 
from them. For centuries the ruins have served as a 
quarry, ont of which were built Seleucif, Ctesiphon, 
eta Kerbeléh, Hilléh, and other towns. The 
richer relics of Babylon have thus come to be all but 


ue 


The suins of Ninevch lis opposite to the modern. city 
of Mosul. he site was discovered by Rich, a Political 
Agent of the East India Company at Bagdéd, after 
which the remains of the city were disinterred by Botta 
and Layard, after having remained buried for above two 
thousand and four hundred years. The extent of Nine- 
veh, ss “of Babylon, had long been disputed. The great 
mounds on the site now are Nimroud, Kouyunjik, Khor- 
sébad, and Karamles, and these taken as the four corners 
of the city give just a circumference of sixty miles, 
which the ancients claimed for it. The largest of the 
mounds is that of Kouyunjik, and the wext to it that of 
Nimroud, the latter representing the original site where 
‘Ninus built his palace, which was subsequently rebuilt by 
Sfirdanapalus. All the mounds have been excavated, the 
palace of Sargon being discovered at Khorsibid, that of 
Senndcherib at Kouyunjik, and those of Esarhaddon and 
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Nineveh, and the walls would be the first to be attacked 
for bricks. It is on this aecount too that the mounds 
nearest to Mosul have not been found on excavation to be 
so rich of materials as those which are more distant. Some 
travellers have noted that the Gebel Makloub mountains 
are of artificial construction and probably the remains of 
the old wall on the north-eastern side of the city. If thie 
surmise be accurate, and there is hardly fair reason to sus- 
pect otherwise when we know that the mole of Tyre is 
artificial, we have in those mountains perhaps the very best 
evidence of the stupendous greatness of Babylon and 
Nineveh. No detached temples have been found in Nineveh 
2s in Babylon, with the exception of one at Khorsfbad, 
which seems to have been built of seven stages, and on the 
plan of the temple of Nebo, though it did not resemble it 
in height. Asa rule the temples in Nineveh seem to have 
been merely appendages to the palaces, at the corners of 
which several nondescript buildings are to be seen which 
are supposed to have been exclusively devoted to religion. 
Of private dwellings there are no vestiges atall, If made 
of undried bricks mixed with chopped straw, as is the 
practice in Assyria at this day, the materials ounce allowed 
to fall would naturally mingle with the soil and ina few 
‘years be undistinguishable from it; and the plough of the 
husbandman does frequently turn up fragments of such 
materials in the neighbourhood of the mounds. 

Both Babylon and Nineveh were well-fitted by their 
position to be the first seats of empire and civilisation, and 
became so. ‘The clay around Babylon was very superior, 
and the bricks, whether sun-dried or kiln-burnt, became so 
firm and durable that they still retain the inseriptions with 
which they were impressed. In its neighbourhood, at a 

Is, there was a plentiful supply of naphtha or 
Vitumen, which fully made up for the dearth of lime; and 
with bricks and this bitumen was Babylon mainly 

n Ce aml anaes in the lower parts 
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perhaps in no caso more than two-storied, and that the 
decorations of the former were of enamelled brick, while 
those of the latter wero of alabaster, the one however 
being in all respects almost an exact counterpart of the 
other. Of bae-relicfs in Babylon no specimens have been 
preserved, and the only Babylonian statue yet scen is the 
figure of a cologeal lion standing over the prostrate figure 
of a man in the Kasr mound, which has been so worn out 
by exposure as not to be remarkable except for its size. 
The relics excavated from Nineveh, of which a very large 
portion is now in the British Museum, show sculptures of 
all kinds to better advantage. The statues include colossal 
figures of animals, principally of winged bulls and lions 
with human heads, which though coarse and clumsy are not 
without artistic merit, and are so vast as to impart an 
wstounding idea of the buildings they were intended to 
adorn, The bas-reliefs are also of similar dimensions, and 
being various in character, give us a very considerable 
knowledge of the Ninevites, both artistically and his- 
torically, exhibiting, as they do, war scenes, religious 
scenes, processions, hunting scenes, and even scenes of 
ordinary life. Besides these, the slabs with inscriptions 
whieh have been rescued must add much further to our 
knowledge of the people as soon as the writings are fully 
‘deciphered, the progress made in which has already given 
uus two Assyrian histories (of Assyria Proper and Baby- 
Tonia respectively), from the pen of the late George Smith, 
which at present, however, are mere lists of kings with 
skeleton sketches of the wars they waged. Among 
other discoveries should also be noted the remarkable 
discovery of libraries of clay-tablets having existed in 
See mal Nicorel, which contained various works 
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accounts for its longer life. Babylon had gradually made 
itself a commercial city, commanding the trade-route 
between India and the Mediterranean, and as euch retained 
its importance so long as the route remained unchanged ; 
while Nineveh, once reduced, was never able to reassert its 
greatness, there being no similar necessity for prolonging 
its existence. 
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CHAPTER III. 


THE WONDERS OF EGYPT. 


Tue monuments of Egypt are perhaps more ancient, and 
certainly far more wonderful, than those of Babylon and 
Nineveh. Herodotus, who had travelled through many 
lands, has left on record the remark that “Egypt has more 
wonders than any other country, and exhibits works greater 
than can be described in comparison with all other regions.” 
Of these works the grandest and most gigantic remains, 
apart from the pyramids, are those to be seen at Thebes, of 
the earliest history of which however nothing whatever is 
known to us, It has been calculated by an examination of 
the deposits of the Nile that Thebes was probably founded 
some three thousand years before Christ, that is, between 
six and seven hundred years before the deluge. If this 
really was so the city must have been older than the sister- 
cities of Assyria; but it would perhaps be more correct to 
assume that it was contemporaneous with them, or founded 
like them a short while after the deluge. All that has 
been recorded historically is that it was selected as the seat 
of empire by Busiris II.,and that the most magnificent 
edifices in it were raised by the sovereigns named Osyman- 
dyas or Osertesen I., the Thothmeses I. and III., and 
Sesostris. 

Homer calls Thebes “ Hecatompylus,” or having a hun- 
dred gates, which Diodorus explains is to be understood 
as implying a plurality of gates, and not a definite number. 
It is doubtful, however, if Thebes ever had any surrounding 
walls ; there are no remains of any at present: and if there 
were no walls there could have been no gates, and the ex- 
pression “ hundred gates” would, in that case, simply imply 
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considerable size and power, the proofs of which are abun- 
dant. The circumference of the city is usually taken at 
from twenty-five to thirty miles. Its length, according to 
Diodorus, was sixteen and a half miles; but the more pro- 
bable estimate of Strabo reduces it to eight miles only, 
All the buildings in it were of stone, and the remains yet 
seen attest that they were larger, more solid, more impres- 
sive, and in one sense more magnificent, than even the 
edifices of Greece and Rome. No people, ancient or modern, 
seem ever to have attempted the art of architecture on a 
sublimer and grander scale than the Egyptians were able to 
achieve. 

‘Thebes stood on both sides of the Nile, as Babylon did 
on both sides of the Euphrates, but without being con- 
nected by a bridge or tunnel, which the breadth and 
impetuosity of the Nile did not permit. Some writers 
hold that the city proper occupied the eastern bank of the 
river, while its suburbs occupied the western bank; but 
that is mere assumption. The remains of tho city are seen 
diffused along both banks of the river for about three 
leagues in length, and reach east and west to the moun- 
tains, which gives them a breadth of about two leagues and 
ahalf. This accords to the entire site a circumference of 
more than thirty miles; and the extent of the city in its 
most flourishing period could hardly have been less. The 
distant appearance of the ruins is not very imposing, as it 
presents a forest-like assemblage of temples, columns, 
obelisks, and colossi, which cannot be well approciated 
except on nearer inspection, The impression on coming 
ete ®t is said, that you enter a city of giants, 
deserted by them after a prolonged conflict either among 










remaining as the only proofs of their existence, 
remains are divided into four distinet groups, repre- 
modern villages named Ukeor and Kérnale 
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carved in wood represented an assembly of judges, their 
president being seated with a pile of books at his feet, and 
the figure of Truth, with his eyes shut (to denote the im- 
partiality of justice) suspended on his breast. On the 
summit of the monument was placed a circle of gold one 
eubit thick and 365 cubits in circumference, each cubit 
corresponding to a day of the year; and on it was engraved 
the rising and the setting of thestars of the day. Diodorus 
saw the monument standing, bat stripped of its silver, gold, 
ivory, and precious stones. His description does not fit 
exactly any building now extant, but it is supposed to refer 
to the Memnonium of English travellers, which will bo 
presently described. 

‘The chief rnins to notice are the great temples dedicated 
to Ammon, or Jupiter, situated at Uksor, Karnak, Gournou, 
and Medinet-Hiboo respectively, All these buildings have 
been regarded by some writers rather as the remains of 
palaces than of temples, and there is no doubt that they 
partake of « double character, owing probably to the kingly 
and priestly offices having been united in Egypt, as they were 
in Assyria. ‘The temple at Uksor is a long building, but not 
built after one single plan, being divided into three parts, 
which occupy three different sites. It is smaller than the 
‘chief building at Karnak, but is in better preservation. Tt 
has a stately colonnade on the river-side, while the inland 
appronch to it is by a gateway 200 feet in front and having 
at each side of it a granite statue buried up to the middle 
‘of the arms, the statues again having in their front two 
ere nedtontn conn, granite. That the 


















but an adjunct to the great temple at Karak, 
Jong avenue of sphinxes terminates at its 
‘The wings of the portal are covered with 
ating scenes of war, Of the three courts 
first: is surrounded by a double row of 
pote vyiaal) ses) oC the) papyrus: bod 

i eae 
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each of which is 11 feet in diameter and has a capital 
resembling the bell-shaped papyrus flower. Behind this is 
the third court, also much ruined, which has a double row 
of columns on each side, and at its end a portico supported 
by columns four deep. 

The temple at K&rnak is of much larger dimensions than 
that at Uksor, and in fact consista rather of a collection of 
temples than of one temple only. The position of the 
group is inland, it being situated at a distance of about 
balf @ mile from the river. The approaches to it are 
twelve in number, the chief front being turned towards the 
Nile, with which it was connected by an alley of colossal 
crio-sphinxes, or figures having the heads of rams with the 
bodies of lions, at the termination of which there was a 
flight of steps leading down to the water’s edge. The 
portal is 360 feet wide; but it was never sculptured, nor 
its surface smoothed. The court it leads to is 275 feet 
long and 329 broad, the peculiarity of lesser length than 
breadth* being very common in Egypt. On each side of 
the court is a gallery with a single row of columns, while a 
double colonnade forms an avenue from its entrance to that 
of the saloon or hypostyle hall beyond it, the most mag- 
nificent relic to be seen at K4rnak, and the grandest work 
of its class in Thebes. This hall is 170 feet long and 340 
broad, and ite roof, composed of unhewn blocks of stone, is 
supported by one hundred and thirty-four pillars, some of 
them 70 feet high and 12 in diameter, arranged in nine 
parallel rows, the greater columns forming an avenue 
through the midst of the building from the entrance, while 
the rest are arranged near together on each side. In 
common almost with every other hall in Egypt the edifice 
is lighted from the roof, by the central portion of the 
avenue being higher than its other parts and pierced with 
openings on both sides. The effect is surprisingly grand, 
and is enhanced by the masonry of the columns and the 





® We understand length here to mean the distance from end to 
end, and breadth the distance from side to side. 
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walls being ornamented with sculptures, most of which 
commemorate the greatness and power of Sesostris. The 
back of the ball is formed by two propylaa, or porches, one 
after another, in the midst of which stood two magnificent 
obelisks of red granite, one of which is now in fragments. 
Beyond these obelisks is thé chief sanctuary, made almost 
entirely of granite and divided into two 
apparently a comparatively new building standing in the 
place of one probably destroyed by some ruthless conqueror. 
After this comes the great temple, which was the chief 
‘seat of the worship of Ammon, the principal entrance to 
which is towards the south, so that it almost exactly faces 
the entrance to the temple of Uksor. It is reached by 
passing through two superb galleries, one of them known 
ae the gallery of rams; while another avenue of rams, 
almost uninjured, stands in front of the building. The 
court of the temple hus a double row of columns on each 
side, at the ond of which are a hall supported by cight 
columns and many emall chambers. The minor temples 
and other buildings at Kérnak are all more or lees in ruins ; 
but some of them bear traces of having been very beautiful 
in the past, The assemblage of ruins at the spot is 
altogether exceedingly imposing, and travellers affirm that 
no adequate description of it can be given in words, There 
is nothing like the collection, they say, in any part of the 
world, 
_ At Gournon, on the western side, there is, first, a small 
temple remarkable for its great antiquity, which is stamped 
‘on its very appearance. A portico, originally supported by 
‘ten columns, extended along the whole length of this 
1 contained two halls and several chambers, 
ee cal ae ow me. Neither 
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A propylon 225 feet wide forms the front of this edifice, 
through the portal of which a spacious court is entered 
142 feet in length and 180 in breadth. In the midst of 
this court was the largest figure ever raised by the 
Egyptians—the statue of Osymandyas, which was 60 feet 
in height, and is said to have weighed 887 tons. This 
colossus was made of one block of rose-coloured granite. 
It is said to have been broken into pieces by Cambyses, 
probably on account of the vaunting inscription Diodorus 
says it bore, inviting a comparison of the greatness of 
Osymandyas with that of others, who were defied to equal 
or destroy his works. The head, one foot, and one hand 
still remain, and the forefinger of the hand is nearly four 
feet in length. The throne of Osymandyas was in the 
second court, which is 140 feet long by 170 broad, and has 
a double colonnade at the front, all the columns having 
capitals of papyrus-bud form, except some which are square 
pillars with caryatides of Osiris in front of them. Next to 
this court is a hypostyle hall, which forms the moet 
admirable part of the temple, and within which forty-eight 
columns were arranged in eight longitudinal rows, of 
which seven or eight are yet standing. The elegance of 
form and the adjustment of the proportions of these 
columns have been particolarly praised, and they are held 
to be the most, beautiful structures of their kind in Egypt. 
The walls of the entire building are covered with sculptures, 
which are mainly historical. There is another remarkable 
ruin here—a chamber with an astronomical ceiling, one of 
the most precious scientific records of very ancient times. 
‘This was perhaps the azure ceiling described by Diodorus 
as embellished by golden stars, though the description in 
other respects does not correspond. 

At a distance of less than half a mile from the Mem- 
nonium was another temple, which has been completely 
destroyed, and in front of this was a field of colossi, almost 
all the figures in which have been thrown down. Two of 
these figures were seated, one Leing smaller than the other ; 
aud the larger of them was believed to be the speaking 
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statue of Memnon, which is said to have sent forth har- 
monious eounds onee every morning on being firet touched 
by the rays of the sun. ‘Tho circumstance was not doubted 
by the ancients, many of whom had tested the trath of it 

. Among these the most sceptical was Strubo, 
who says that he did hear a sound on the spot at about six 
in the morning, but was uncertain whether it proceeded 
from the base or the colossus, or was produced by some 
person present. The cause of the sound has since been 
attempted to be accounted for, In the lap of the statue a 
stone was found, which on being struck emitted a metallic 
sound, not unlike the snapping of a harp or lute string. 
How it was worked is a mere matter of inference, it being 

that it was accessible to the priests from within 
the hollow of the colossus. The colossus has now # very 
shattered appearance. It was thrown down by an earth- 
quake, and hag been much injured, 

‘The group of buildings at Medinet-Haboo includes two 
temples and a palace ; but the smaller of the two temples 
has nothing peculiar in it to notice, except that it is now 
almost wholly in ruins. The larger temple must have been 
at one time a very magnificent edifice, The first propylon 
Jewding to it is about 200 feet wide, and the court behind 
it is 110 feet long and 135 broad, and bears a colonnade on 
either side forming a gallery. The gallery on the right 
side consists of seven square pillars with the figures of 
deities carved in front of them, while that on the left side 
consists of eight columns having capitals of papyrus-flower 
form, which affords a remarkable, but not unpleasing 
example of architectural irregularity. A second propylon 
leads toa peristyle court which is the finest part of the 
temple, It measures about 123 feet in length and 133 in 
‘breadth, and has a single colonnade at the front and on 
and a double colonnade at the end. The 
the front and that facing it are formed of 

| Be ees comtat a 
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the temple is carved over with a mixture of historical and 
religious sculptures; and the impression made by the 
enormous masses of architecture and their embellishments 
is overpowering, and must have been more so to the Egyp- 
tians, who felt themselves in the presence of their gods. 
The palace adjoining the two temples is particularly re- 
markable as differing in its construction and purpose from 
every other ancient monument in Egypt. It is two-storied, 
and contains many saloons and apartments, and its position 
is such as to command a view, not ouly of all the monu- 
ments of Medinet-H&boo, but of those on the other side of 
the Nile. It is also distinguished by three towers, one on 
each side of its court and the third at the end of it; and 
the walls of the chambers are freely sculptured, the subjects 
represented differing from those to be seen in the temples 
in this that they are not wholly historical and religious, 
but are largely intermixed with scenes of domestic life. 

A long winding valley, called the Babun-el-Moluk, com- 
mencing from behind the ancient temple at Gournou, leads 
up to the Libyan mountains, and at the extremity of it are 
the sepulchres of the ancient kings. They are cut in the 
freestone rock, and are composed of extensive galleries richly 
ornamented and having many lateral chambers. The 
sepulchres discovered are twenty or twenty-one in number, 
besides which there are four in the western valley. Their 
plans are very similar; but they differ greatly in extent. 
The paintings and sculptures in them are remarkable for 
the manner in which they illustrate the religion of Egypt, 
and also for the beauty of their execution. The most con- 
spicuous of these receptacles has an astronomical ceiling, 
very like the one referred to among the ruins at Gournou. 
Belzoni also found here a sarcophagus of the purest ala- 
baster, nine feet and nine inches long, and five feet and 
seven inches broad, which has been removed to the Soane 
Museum in London. It is only two inches thick, and 
therefore transparent when a light is held within it; and 
it is minutely sculptured, both without and within. 

Besides the tombs of the kings there are those of the 
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queens at another end of the valley, these being similar to 
the others in design though neither so large nor so well- 
preserved. There are also the private tombs all along the 
mountain-chain where it approaches nearest to Gournou 
and Medinet-Haboo; and these are excavated in tiers one 
above another, the lowest being the tombs of the richer 
classes, and those higher np the tombe of the poorer classes. 
Tn all these receptacles are deposited the remains of the 
dead mummified according to Egyptian practice, those of 
the higher classes being buried in eases, while those of the 
lower classes are placed without any covering. Many of 
these tombs are decorated with pictures of domestic and 
social life, besides which alongwide of the mummies have 
been found historical rolls of papyrus furnishing information 
of diverse kinds. 

Briefly reeapitulated, the ruins of Thebes commence and 
terminate with two race-courses, the emaller of which stood 
‘on the eastern and the larger on the western side. Starting 
from the former the first building northward is the temple 
or palace of Uksor, whence there is a long alley of sphinxes 











r nine gates can yet be distinguished, 
Apart from | there are the catacombs to the west of 
Gournou and immediately to the north of the alley of 
6 leading therefrom, and the tombs of the kings and 
‘Libyan mountains, In neither the eastern 
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nor western division of the city are any traces of private 
houses to be seen. It is supposed that all the space between 
the ruins on the eastern side and the Arabian mountain- 
chain was occupied by them, but that being made of perish- 
able materials, like the private houses in Nineveh and 
Babylon, all vestiges of them have disappeared. 

The ruins of Thebes are probably the most ancient in 
the world, but those of Memphis look much older. 
Memphis has the reputation of having been originally built 
by Menes, while Thebes was founded by Busiris II., a later 
sovereign. But Memphis did uot rise to greatness till 
after Thebes, that is, till the time of Uchoreus, its second 
founder, who, on the division of the country, made it the 
capital of Middle Egypt. In this position it was known 
in history as the great rival of Thebes, and as such con- 
tained several buildings of rare excellence. The first king, 
Menez, is said to have built the temple of Phtéh, or Vulcan, 
which, Herodotus says, was vast and well worthy of 
mention, and which was long regarded as the chief temple 
of the city. The other important edifices in it were the 
temples dedicated to Osiris and Serapis. The remains of 
these buildings are now very scanty, mainly because they 
were brick-built, and also because the position of the city 
near the Delta exposed it for ages to the violence of the 
several invaders of Egypt, and to its being used as a quarry. 
In the twelfth century the ruins were described as being 
“so wonderful as to confound the reflecting,” and “such 
as the most eloquent could not describe.” Their site, which 
was at one time disputed, has since been traced to the little 
village of Metréhenny, which lies at a short distance from 
the pyramids, concealed in a thicket of palm trees. Gibbon 
gives Memphis a circumference of one hundred and fifty fur- 
longs, and in the twelfth century the ruins are said to have 
extended over half a day’s journey in every direction. Even 
now they are spread over a fairly extensive area; but there 
is nothing remarkable in them at present, all that is seen 
being some heaps of rubbish interspersed with blocks of 
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granite and broken bits of columns, statues, and obelisks. 
‘The largest of the mounds encloses an oblong area of 800 
yards from north to south, and 400 yards from east to west. 
All the ruins beyond it are fragments only. 

Middle Egypt was also famous for its obelisks, pyramids, 
the labyrinth, and lake Meoris. Of these the last is said 
by Herodotus to have been the most wonderful and the 
most useful of Egyptian works. It was excavated to 
regulate the inundations of the Nile, a too great or too 
little rise of the waters being equally fatal to the land. 
‘The circumference of it was above three thousand and six 
hondred stadia, and it was 300 feet deep. Herodotus 
believed it to have been excavated by the hand of man, and 
gave a reason for his belief. He said that in the middle of 
the lake there were two pyramids 300 feet above and 300 
below the water, that is, having the same foundation as 
the base of the lake, from which he inferred that they 
must haye beon orected before the eavity was filled up with 
water. If this lake bo identical with the Birket-el-Kerown 
of present times, it may safely be assumed that it was a 
natural, not an artificial lake, though possibly considerably 
improved by the hand of man. There are no remains of 
the pyramids in it. If they really existed they probably 
stood on the island to be geen in the middle of the lake. 
‘We must mention, however, that according to the researches 
of M. Linant, a French engineer, lake Moris was not a 
lake at all but a broad canal, the basin of which is traceable, 
he says, in the Fayonm. Be that as it may, it was not the 
Take that was so wonderful as the canal more than four 
Tong and 50 feet broad, and provided with locks 

by which water was brought to the lake from 
the Nile. The water in lake Meris did not spring from 

for that was excessively dry. It was conveyed 
h the channel still known as the Bahr Youssouf, 
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enabled the ancient Egyptians to irrigate three hundred and 
seventy thousand acres of land where sixty-five thousand 
acres only are now cultivated. 

The labyrinth stood on the southern extremity of lake 
Marrs, a magnificent pile composed of twelve palaces com- 
municating with each other. Fifteen hundred rooms, in- 
terspersed with terraces, were ranged round twelve halls, and 
discovered no outlet to those who entered them; and there 
was precisely the like number of halls and rooms under- 
ground. What the object of the building was has not been 
explained. The place was called the Tower of Crocodiles, 
and hence the inference that the building was mainly 
designed forthe safe custody of those amphibious animals 
which were worshipped. Manetho makes out that it was 
the tomb of Meeris, or Amenemha III., while others are of 
opinion that it was a kind of council-house for the trans- 
action of general business. Herodotus went through the 
upper rooms of the building, and says that they surpassed 
all human works, and presented a thousand occasions of 
wonder. The site of the building has been traced on the 
borders of the Birket-el-Kerown, where an indefinite plan 
of it could be made out up to 1843. What is seen there 
now is an area of about 600 feet strewed in all directions 
with columns, entablatures, and architraves. 

An obelisk is a quadrangular tapering spire, raised per- 
pendicularly ; and those of Egypt were covered with in- 
scriptions and hieroglyphics, They were to be found almost 
in every place of note in the country on the eastern side of 
the Nile, and were valuable relics for their colossal size, 
simplicity of form, and beauty of sculptured decorations. 
Their beauty was too great, however, for them to be left 
undisturbed on the sites they were intended to grace. 
Rome, despairing to equal Egyptian art, removed the best 
number of them from the banks of the Nile to those of the 
Tiber; and those which Rome was unable to remove are 
being taken away, one after another, by the English and 
the French. 

The »v ‘ds of Egypt, which are only to be seen on the 
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west side of the Nile, are counted among the wonders of 
‘tho world for their size and solidity of structure, but have 
‘no sort of external ornament to distinguish them, and do 
‘not in any respect vie in magnificence with ruins like those 
at Kérnakor the Memnonium, Some authors claim a very 
high antiquity for them, while others dispute that claim as 
strongly, though Herodotus’s account, which makes the 
gteatest and best of them about nine hundred years older 
than the Christian era, may perhaps be held to be generally 
accurate, They are understood to represent the tombs of 
the kings of Middle and Lower Egypt, and apparently of 
other royal personages also, and form together a long clus- 
tering group extending along the desert behind Memphis 
over about one degree of latitude. The most important on 
the score of fame and antiquity are those at Gizeb, in the 
immediate neighbourhood of Memphis, and not far from 
Cairo, where there are three large pyramids and six smaller 
ones, The total number of pyramids throughout Egypt is 
nearly a hundred, excluding those which from their pettier 
dimensions are not counted with the rest. Most of these 
Monaments are built of limestone, only four, including that 
‘which looks the tallest, being built of brick. ‘The principle 
‘of their construction is thus explained: A rocky site being 
chosen fora pyramid a space was made smooth for it, leay~ 
‘ing a slight eminence in the centre to form a peg upon 
which it was to be fixed. Within the rock, and usually 
"below the level of the future base, a sepulehral chamber was 
excavated, with a passage inclining downwards leading to 
it usally from the north. Upon this rock was first raised 
mass of masonry of nearly a cubie form, but 
‘its four sides inclined inwards. Upon this a similar 
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to his own memory, excavated the sepulchral chamber, and 
erected the first course of masonry which served as the 
nucleus of the building. A course of masonry was after- 
wards added every year to the height, and the length of the 
lower range simultaneously increased in the manner ex- 
plained. When the king died the work of enlargement 
ceased, and the casing was put on the pyramid. Herodotus 
was therefore right when he stated that the pyramids were 
finished from the top downwards, though he was not be- 
lieved or understood. The height of each pyramid thus 
represents the length of the reign of the sovereign whose 
name was commemorated by it. 

The highest of the pyramids is that called the pyramid 
of Cheops at Gizeh, which is composed entirely of lime- 
stone, and the next to it is the pyramid of Cephren, which 
is built of brick. The latter looks taller than the other 
from having been built on higher ground, but is in reality 
slightly shorter, the present perpendicular height of one 
being 450 feet, and of the other 447, both being higher 
than St. Peter’s at Rome. To the east of the second 
pyramid is a singular monument, the Great Sphinx, a 
man-headed lion nearly 189 feet in length, hewn out of the 
solid rock. The pyramid third in size is distinguished by 
a beautiful coating of red granite, which is peculiar to it, 
the other pyramids being reveted only with limestone. All 
the pyramids are four-sided, and in every case the sides 
face the four points of the compass with an exactitude that 
indicates an intimate acquaintance with the laws of the 
magnet. A very small portion of the edifices is occupied 
by chambers and passages, the rest being solid masonry 
throughout. Much of their outer covering has since been 
torn off, as well as the casing-stones, and they accordingly 
now present a series of steps on the outside, by which they 
can be ascended, though the ascent is necessarily fatiguing. 
The chambers within them are massive and gloomy : they 
were not intended for decoration, nor in fact to be opened 
out, and many of them are wholly plain; though there are 
others both sculptured and decorated. From several of 
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these have been extracted papyri, tablets, and paintings ; 
linen cloths of all textares, some of them very beatiful in 
fabric; glass, glass-beads, enamelled porcelain idols, copper 
mirrors, leather and papyrus shoes, pottery, and vases of 
diverso kinds. The space around these monuments is 
occupied by almost countless tombs—the tombs of the 
people, some of which are built of stone, while others are 
excavated in the rocks. 

_ The pyramids are so colossal that their building has 
always been held to be marvellous, It has been variously 
ascribed to the Jins or genii, the giants, and the Misraemites; 
but there is not much reason to doubt that the monuments 
wore raised by the natives of the soil, whoever they were. 
One general impression is that they were raised by slaves, 
or a people that was enslaved. “ We are told of those 
pyramids,” says Voltaire; * but they are monuments of an 
enslaved people. The whole nation must have been set to 
work on them, or those unsightly masses could never have 
been raised.” The supposition of the French cynic may be 
correct; but another view of the ease, also hypothetical, is 
equally entitled to consideration, What if the pyramids 
were raised simply to find occupation for the poorer classes 
in times of distress? They were not built all at once; each 
structure rose step by step, and was made by artificers em- 
ployed yeur by year, possibly during periods of inundations, 
which in Egypt were constant, and when the people would 
necessarily find no agricoliural employments to occupy 
them. Why not regard them then as absolutely nothing 
bat relief-works on a monster scale, a scale commensurate 
greatness of the people? Among the inscriptions 
f Osertesen I. occurs the following proud yaunt: “There 
peters in my days,; no hunger under my govern- 
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learning. Of the former the only remains now consist of 
some lofty mounds and fragments of massive walls made of 
crude brick. ‘There was a great temple in it dedicated to 
the worship of Neith, or Athenw, but not even the ruins 
of it can now be traced. Similarly, Heliopolis was famous 
for its temple of R&, or the Sun, which had an avenue of 
sphinxes, and was adorned by several obelisks; but no ruins 
are now to be seen in it beyond a solitary obelisk and crude 
brick ridges, the remnants of a broken wall. The temple 
of Ré was the most celebrated Zvle of the Egyptian priests, 
and at the time of Strabo the apartments were still shown 
where Plato and Eudoxus had acquired their knowledge of 
Egyptian philosophy. 

The genius of the Egyptians for architecture is undis- 
puted, for the wondrous assemblage of ruins yet extant at 
Thebes renders it impossible to dispute it. Even in Egypt 
the first buildings were made of unbaked brick, the employ- 
ment of stone being an after-thought that arose when the 
art of working on the harder materials was acquired. This 
is established by an examination of the ruins of Memphis, 
Sais, and Heliopolis, which are mainly represented by 
mounds of brick and rubbish. The site of Thebes was 
selected apparently after the art of hewing stones was 
learnt, and fixed at point where the ranges of calcareous 
hills approached each other. The trade of inner Africa was 
carried by caravan routes passing across the desert, and the 
particular site of Thebes was well suited for the rendezvous 
of the caravans engaged in drawing out the produce of the 
interior and in supplying it with whstever it wanted. The 
mountains near the place, particularly about Syene, form a 
connecting link between chalk and granite, and are of all 
colours—gray, yellow, and white, with veins of rose and 
bright pink—and they furnished the best possible materials 
for raising the first city of stone. In Upper Egypt there 
is no wood fit for building, or even for burning, and build- 
ing with stone was therefore a necessity. It is supposed 
that the erection of Thebes was undertaken immediately 
after the expulsion of the Hykeos from Egypt, though of 
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course the buildings were not—as both their extent and 
their plans attest—raised or completed at one time. Long 
periods, centuries often, must have elapsed between the 
commencement and completion of many of them. Sesostris 
has the credit of having raised the largest number ; but we 
know that several of his predecessors, and among others 
Aahmes and the Thothmeses I. and IIL, distinguished 
themselves similarly almost to an equal extent. The reign 
of Sesostris was the Angustan age of Egypt, when, while 
her arms were carried farthest in every direction, the 
arta attained a degree of perfection which was not after- 
wards surpassed. ‘To it, therefore, everything great and 
lasting has been: freely assigned ; but the actaal completion 
of Thebes must have occupied the attention of a dozen groat 
sovereigns at least, both before and after the era of 
Sesostris. 

Our description of the rains of Thebes is necessarily 
briof, and conveys but a faint pictare of their actual great- 
ness; they are really so great that nothing like them is to 
be seen in any other part of the world. The Egyptians 
had no models to imitate, but have left models behind 
them which have nowhere been equalled. ‘They sought the 
production of an astounding ideal, and did not fail in 
producing it. Without referring to the pyramids, the im- 
mensity of their designs will be understood from the fact 
that the Hall of Columns at Karnak is so stupendous that 
the largest church in England, St. Poul’s excepted, would 
stand within it with ease if some Arabian Nights’ genii 
were to transport it thither bodily. Al the buildings, 
moreover, are as solid as they are extensive. There is 
neither brick nor wood to be seen in the ruins, everything 
being of stone, Consider, then, the quantity of stone that 
had to be amassed to construct them! ‘The 
colossus, we have said, was 387 tons in weight. We 
eannot easily suggest the means adopted for its transport 
| alereptalncmellalesreginp item 

iles, and there were monoliths still heavier 
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these must have been floated down the Nile; and it is not 
possible, with such facts before us, to deny to the Egyptians 
the porsession of the highest mechanical skill. The evi- 
dences of the possession of scientific skill are equally con- 
elusive. In the pavilion at Medinet-H4boo some of the 
chambers were arched with stone, as is shown by the 
devices on the upper part of their walls which represent 
the form of the building. Traces of arches are also seen in 
the tombs, and, putting this and that together, it has been 
very precisely demonstrated that the construction of arches 
was understood in Egypt previous to B.c. 1500, a8 it was 
understood in Babylon from about 8.c. 1300, and in 
Nineveh from about 8.c. 900. The Egyptians possessed 
also a knowledge of geometry and astronomy, and this is 
proved by the geometrical form of the pyramids, and the 
astronomical uses which, it has been discovered, they were 
made to answer in their day, as well as by the forms of the 
temples and palaces which exhibit a wide and diversified 
use of circles, squares, and triangles. We have said besides 
that Plato came to the temple of R& to learn Egyptian 
philosophy, and read that Moses acquired his wisdom in 
Egypt, and Thales had no masters for the scienees but 
the Egyptian priests; and no proofs beyond these can 
be required to vindicate the reputation for extensive know- 
ledge which the nation had secured. 

The sculptures in Thebes are so many and so various that 
they can here be referred to in very general terms only. 
They are distinct in character, form, and analogy from those 
found in Nineveh, but like them afford unquestionable 
proofs of the progress made by the people, both mentally 
and socially. They tell explicitly what arts and inventions 
were known to them, and to what extent they were known. 
Homer refers to the opulence of the Egyptians, to their 
possession of gold, silver, ivory, and precious stones; the 
sculptures show how these were worked and to what uses 
they were applied. The manufacture of linen and cotton 
is also proved by them and from the mummy-clothes ex- 
tracted from the tombe. The Egyptians had papyrus and 
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parchment to write upon, and the sculptures show that even 
the poorer classes wrote, using wooden slabs for that pur- 
pose. The use of glass was known to them, and the blow- 
pipe figures among the representations which have come 
down to us. But what the sculptures are most valuable 
for is the amount of historical information they afford in 
regard to the names, wars, and great deeds of the sovereigns 
of the country, who never failed to inscribe on their walls 
whatever they desired should be remembered. 

‘The great works of Egypt were erected during the first 
period of her history, which terminated in n.c, 525, with 
the conquest of Cambyses. It is useless now to speculate 
what events lost to history were connected with their con- 
struction. The first idea presented by them is that Thebes 
and Memphis were, in their day, the capitals of an empire 
perhaps as powerful as Greece and Rome ever became ; and 
the next is akin to it, namely, that their social and com- 
mercial connection with other countries must have been 
yery considerable to produce the opulence and interchange 
of ideas clearly readable on the stones, Of the vicissitudes 
undergone by them some records exist. They were sueces- 
sively devastated by the Arabs, Ethiopians, and Assyrians, 
the last of whom the later Egyptians seem to have resem= 
bled most, both in their effeminacy and in their admiration 
for the chase, which, we have observed already, has been 
wrongly regarded as a proof of national hardihood. From 
the attacks of these enemies the Egyptians were able to 
rally, but not from the outrage inflicted on them by the 
Persians, a nation of real warriors, at least at that age. 
Cambyses triumphed over an inanimate poople, and read a 
‘fitting lesson to their want of spirit. He not only pillaged 
the temples and carried off their gold, silver, and ivory 
ornaments, but actually broke down as much as he could of 
‘what he was unable to remove, not sparing oven the colossi, 
‘ biggest was reduced into fragments. In more 
Himes the:quarrels of the Ptolenys completed the 
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Jaboured on the work with willing bands, and, being assisted 
by the Dives whom Jemsheed had conquered, produced the 
marvel of which the remains are 80 admired, 

Jemsheed was contemporancous with Semiramis, so that 
the above account would make Persepolis of nearly the 
same age with Babylon and Nineveh. It is doubtful, how- 
ever, if it was really so ancient, though several writers 
favour the idea by asserting that it existed as one of the 
chief cities of Persia from the most ancient times. Dio- 
dorus says that Persepolis was built by Cambyses, by whom 
workmen and architects were brought for the purpose from 
Egypt; and there is reason to believe that the best edifices 
in it were erected Ly Darius Hystaspes and Xerxes, and some 
of them by Homai, the daughter and mistress of Artaxerxes 
I. The most significant moands in Assyria are connected 
with the name of Nimrod, as Birs Nimroud in Babylon 
and Nimroud in Nineveh. The connection of Persepolis 
with the name of Jemsheed is, we suppose, to be accounted 
for on the same principle. He was the founder of the 
Persian empire, as Nimrod was of the Assyrian empire, and 
the oredit of having raised the noblest citadel within his 
dominions was therefore naturally assigned to him. 

‘The best of the old accounts of Porsepolis is that. given 
by Diodorus, who describes it as a castellated palace sur- 
rounded with treble walls, the first of them being sixteen 
oubite high and adorned with many sumptuous buildings 
and aspiring turrets, the second like the first but three 
times as high, and the third drawn like a quadrant sixty 
cubits high and built of the hardest marble. There were 
four brazen gates on cach side of the enclosure, and to the 
east of it, at a distance of about 400 fect, there stood a 
‘mountain containing the sepulchres of its kings. Like 
other similar accounts furnished by Diodorus, this descrip- 
tion cannot be exactly verified by the remains of the city 
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and 380 from east to west, and the principal edifice on it is 
the Mingr, of which it has been said that no cathedral in 
Northern Europe ia either larger than it in dimensions or 
greater in height. The columns of the Minér were 
arranged in four groups, the central group counting thirty- 
six, and the rowe on each side and in the front twelve each, 
which gives a total number of seventy-two columns, of 
which thirteen only are yet standing. Whether the edifice 
had any surrounding walls or roofing has heen questioned. 
It is supposed by some writers to have been a summer 
throne-room only, open to the winds of heaven and covered 
at the top with curtains and awnings. There are those 
again who add that the pillars had idols at their top; bat 
this seems unlikely, since the Persians of the time of Darius 
and Xerxes were not idolaters, besides which recent re- 
searches have discovered marks of roofing on the pillars 
themselves. The form of the pillars is throughout the 
same, and extremely beautiful. The height of the central 
columns is fifty-five feet, but sixty of the rest; and the 
capitals of the two varieties are also somewhat dissimilar in 
design. The shafts of the columns are uniformly sixteen 
feet in circumference, und they are all of them most deli- 
cately carved and ornamented, 

‘The only other building on the same terrace with the 
‘“Mindr is a spacious and splendid apartment 227 feet square, 
lying between the colonnade and the mountain to the east, 
which, for want of a better name, has been culled the 
Hall of Audience. It is entered by two door-ways on 
each side, and by a grand portal on the north thirteen feet 
wide, above which is represented the figure of a king seated 
on a throne, with a footstool of gold at his feet and a 
or a, giving audience to an 

Close behind the king are his attendants and 
yin i him ce respectful 
The 
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The apartment was lighted by a range of lofty windows, 
and was richly adorned with sculptures and other decora- 
tions. There are also remains of large and highly finished 
niches in it, such as are to be seen in the present palaces of 
Persia, 

The remaining buildings at Persepolis lie to the south of 
the colonnade, and are only three or four in number. They 
ocenpy different terraces rising out of the primary platform, 
but are for the most part in such fragmentary and dis- 
jointed condition that even their general design ean scarcely 
be made out. The nearest of the edifices stands on the 
west edge of the platform immediately to the south of the 
Minfir, covering a space 170 feet long by 95 broad. It is 
approached by a double flight of stairs now completely in 
ruins, but which seems to have been elaborately decorated, 
Tho building itself was one-storied, and on a very modest, 
simple, and regular plan. It has been named by some 
writers the Palace of Darius, by others the Queen's Palace, 
and is supposed to have consisted of twelve or thirteen 
apartments, the remains of some of which are fo be seen. 
The site to the east of it is choked up with rubbish, under 
which no traces of the original stractures they represent 
can be discovered, At the extreme south of the platform 
are the remains of the two largest buildings of the citadel, 
of which one bears the name of Xerxes, aud the other that 
of Ochus, or Artaxerxes III, The palace of Ochus is in too 
ruinous a condition to be described, and is perhaps identical 
with the building which was destroyed by Alexander the 
Great. The palace of Xerxes is very like that of Darius, 
but on a much larger seale. The two buildings seem to 
have resembled also in their decorations, with this charac- 
teristic difference, that the palace of Darius exhibits stirring 
scenes of combats with lions and monsters, while that of 
‘Xerxes is marked all over with figures of attendants carry- 
ing articles of the toilet and the table, and other similar 
representations of sensual enjoyment. The stone used in 
building these edifices was chiefly of the hard blue kind; 
but the door-ways and window-frames were of black marble, 
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so beantifully polished that they reflect objects even to this 
day to a considerable extent. The other fragments of the 
buildings are of equally fine workmanship; and in the days 
of their glory the walls, pillars, and door-ways must have 
thrown back their rich variegated lights on cach other and 
realized the dreams of the poets of their country to their 
fullest extent. 

‘The architecture of the Persians displayed itself in two 
forms of buildings only, namely, palaces or palace-halls 
and tombs. The worship of the nation was in the open 
air, and they do not appear to have erected any temples, 
or, if they did, the buildings must have been very in- 
significant, such as to have left no traces behind them. 
The tombs at Persepolis are those referred to by Dio- 
doras, namely, excavations cnt ont of the solid rock—the 
Koh-i-Réhmut, or Hill of Merey—which bounds the 
citadel on the east. The excavations are in a niche 72 
fect in breadth and 130 high, divided into two com- 
partments and covered with sculptures. One of the com- 
partments is believed to be the sepulehre of Darius 
Hystaspes, though another tomb at Naksh-i-Roostum 
is also claimed for him. Of the sculptures the principal 
design is that of a king—perhaps of Darius himself— 
worshipping Fire and the Sun, the former repreeented as 
‘a flame, and the latter by a ball hovering over it. 

Persepolie has a character peculiar to iteelf. Ite site is 
solitary and not well fitted to form the capital of a great 
empire; nor did it ever command any of the ancient 
trade-routes of the world. If it was neither the seat of 
government nor an emporium of commerce, what was the 
built for? The question is answered in the traditional 
t we have given of its construction by Jemsheed. 
wanted a royal residence to be erected for him, and 

ri the character the uook seems always to have borne. 
favourite place of retirement of the Persian 
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ander’s violence was perpetrated under the influence of 
wine, and his soldiers took advantage of it to massacre the 
inhabitants and plunder the city. What the Macedonians 
left undone was afterwards completed by the Saracens, who 
mutilated the figures by which the place was decorated. 

In connection with the ruins of Persepolis may be 
noticed those at Naksh-i-Roostum and the valley of Mour- 
ghab, the former five miles and the latter forty-nine milos 
to the north-east of Persepolis. Beyond these again, are 
the curious sculptures of Bisitun, on the confines of Media, 
with other remains of inferior consequence intermediately 
seattered which it cannot be necessary more particularly to 
point out, 

The eapulchres at Naksh-i-Roostum are hewn in the 
solid rock, and the mountain scenery around them is said 
to be very wild. This was the place where most of the 
Persian kings appear to have been buried, and among the 
notable tombs one is claimed as that of Darius Hystaspes. 
The remains of a square castle with towers all round are 
also seen, its ditch being particularly traceable; und in the 
centre are vestiges of portals made of very large stones, one 
column of which is standing, while the remnants of others 
lie scattered around. 

Of the ruins at Mourghab the chief is the tomb of 
called by the natives the tomb of Bebeo Hansinéh, 
the mother of Solomon, which is described as a very inter- 
esting relic, being a perfect sarcophagus placed on a pyra- 
mid of seven white marble steps of different heights, This 
is the only built-tomb over royalty in Persia, all the other 
‘imperial sepulchres being rock-tombs, or excavations in the 
sides of mountains, and generally at considerable elevations, 
Oy ended is arched and rests on a cornice, 
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already noticed. Susi was the ancient capital of Persia, 
and is named Shushén in the Bible, and as the chief: city 
of Memnon by Herodotus. It derived its name from 
Tilies, which grew in great abundance in ita neighbour- 
hood; but the site is not very precisely known at present, 
and has been much disputed, some holding that Sust and 
Shus are the same, others that Susi is identical with 
Shuster, Strabo says that the Persian capital was built 
entirely of brick, which description accords better with 
Shus than Shuster, there being large quarries of stone near 
the latter place, which seem to have been frecly used in 
its construction. The position of Susi was selected on 
account of ite vicinity to Babylon, and occupied an area of 
fifteen miles in circumference. It was surrounded by a 
brick wall, and contained palaces, courts, and parks, like 
Babylon and Nineveh. The foundation of the city has 
been differently ascribed to Cyrus and Darius Hystaspes ; 
it commenced to be the seat of government apparently 
from the reign of the latter. It was existing in the days 
of Alexander the Great, who plundered vast sums of money 
from it. A common tradition says that the prophet 
Daniel died in it, and to this day a comparatively modern 
building is pointed out at Shus as the spot where the 
remains of the prophet lie buried. 

‘The ruins of Shus are situated in the modern province of 
Kuzistén, and extend between the river Kerdh and Abyrah. 
They consist generally of hillocks of earth and rubbish, 
covered with broken pieces of bricks and coloured tiles. 
‘There are two mounds larger than the rest, the first a mile 
‘in circumference and 100 feet in height, the other less in 
elevation but double in area. The mounds in general bear 
@ considerable resemblance to those of Babylon, and are 
equally gloomy and desolate, and infested by lions, hywnas, 
and other wild beasts. Some excavations having been 
made in them the remains of two palaces been dis- 
covered, both standing on platforms made of sun-dried 
One of these has a magnificent throne-room or 
¢ similar in shape and structure to that at Perse- 
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the summer residence of the Persian and Median kings, it 
is not improbable that it was eee re 
sumptuous. Originally, it was a fortress only; but 
became in time one of the first cities Srl catiy 
inferior in wealth and splendour to Susf and Babylon, and 
this expansion it owed apparently to its neighbourhood to 
the high-road of Asia from east to west. It was plan- 
dered successively by Alexander, Antiochus, and Selencus 
Nicator; and the second is said to have found as much 
silver in it as enabled him to coin four thousand talents. 
For all its greatness, however, the site of the city is now 
hardly better known than that of Snad, one opinion being 
that it occupied the position afterwards taken up by Perse- 
polis, another that it was the same with the Achmetha of 
Ezra. The latter view is generally accepted, both Achme- 
thi and Ecbitané being identified with the modern town 
of Hamidén, which stands at tho base of the Orontes or 
Elmond mountains, and contains many houses, gardens, 
and a large number of kidns and serdie of a superior deserip- 
tion. The only positive evidence of the olden city on the 
site consists of some remnants of ruined walls of great 
thickness, and of some broken towers made of sun-dried 
bricks: and even these are believed to be not older than the 
‘Parthian cra, so that virtually the Ecbétand of Dejoces has 
long ceased to exist. 

After the first days of Assyrian and Egyptian greatness 
the Persians figure in history as the ruling nation of the 
world. They owed their origin to revolutions, and from a 
rude state attained suddenly the position of conquerors, 
‘which enabled them to master or appropriate the advances 
made by the nations they conquered. Their country thus 
‘became in a short time and all at once the seat of power, 
learning, at a time when the nations of Europe 
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was a close imitation of Babylon, the Persians adopting 
not only the model of the Assyrian capital, but also the 
materials of which it was made. Susi, like Babylon, thus 
arose a pile of bricks, but could not long withstand the 
reckless onslaughts directed against it by the barbarous 
hordes from Tartary and Arabia, and we have hardly any 
traces of it at present. Persepolis rose in stone to replace: 
Susd, and was in some respects (in respect to its pillared- 
hall, for instance) an imitation of Thebes, with which it 
had one common advantage, namely, the proximity of the 
harder materials required for its construction. We have 
taken it for granted that Persepolis was mainly built. by 
Darius Hystaspes and Xerxes, and it necessarily follows 
that ite rains represent the degree of perfection in art 
attained by the Persians in their age, We shall not say 
that when Persepolis was erected the Persians had reached 
a higher degree of civilisation than had been acquired hy 
the Babylonians and the Egyptians, for this probably waa 
not so. But the incongruous elements of which the empire 
was composed had then already been harmonized, and the 
Persians had settled down to a state of prosperity as great 
as that which the Assyrians and the Egyptians had secured 
before them. Persepolis was not as ancient as Thebes or 
Babylon ; it came into being many centuries later: but it 
was the production of a people as much in their infancy as 
the Assyrians and Egyptians were in when Babylon and 
‘Thebes were raised, and exhibits with them nearly the 
same stage of civilisation and general knowledge, with such 
improvement as their imitation was able to impart. The 
temples of Karnak are imitations of excavated rocks, the 
gigantic efforts of a great people to rival the beauties of 
nature from having no other models to follow. The ruing 
of Persepolis betray an advance in architecture by the fusion 
they exhibit of the beauties of nature and art. 

Persepolis rose because Thebes and Bubylon had existed, 
‘The Creator had appointed the Egyptians and the Assyrians 
to serve as models to other nations, and the barbarians who 
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approached them, whether from Greece or Persia, could not 
fail to imitate them. Sus& was built after Babylon, and 
Persepolis after Babylon and Thebes: but neither the art 
of Assyria nor that of Egypt was servilely copied. From 
the Egyptians the Persians borrowed the idea of building 
in stone; the style of architecture was borrowed more 
largely from the Assyrians, but developed with greater 
taste. The architecture of Egypt and India is close and 


sepolia exhibit more regularity of form, harmony, and pro- 
portion. The Persians had less antiquity and less of new 
ideas than the nations they copied from; but they im- 
proved the ideas they copied by fusing different models into 
each other, till they attained a style almost Grecian in 
character, thongh differing widely from the Grecian style. 
It ix extremely doubtful if they ever thought of one uniform 
design. ‘Tho buildings of Persopolis at least exhibit phases 
very different from each other, rising as if by enchantment 
by a skilful combination of differing plans, There is one 
Yeading idea in thom all, namely, the exhibition of the 
greatness of the sovereign or the government; but it is 
worked out in diverse ways, according to the inspiration of 
the architect or the model he wished to imitate. 

Egypt excepted, there is no such masonry work any- 
where as at Persepolis, and a comparison shows to advan- 
tage thoze particular edifices, or portions of edifices, which 
have been built after, or otherwise resemble the edifices of 
Nineveh. Persepolis, in fact, supplies what is found want- 
Nineveh—the complement of the style which was 









n if they had existed. The sculptures of both 
d Egypt have been imitated and reproduced, but, 
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mighty empire. He did not live long enough to give effect 
to the idea, and among his successors there was none fit to 
mature it. Asia, instead of being united with Europe, was 
split up by his conquest and the events by which it was 
followed, while in Europe the power of the Romans began 
to expand and become paramount. The revivals of the 
Persian power belong to modern history, with which we 
have no present concern. 
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Petri, or Carrak, as it is now called—it is also called 
Wady Mousé, or the valley of Moses—was the ancient 
espital of Arabia Petra, and lies almost in a line between 
the Dead Sea and the gulf of Akabé, at the head of the 
Red Soa. It was the seat of the Edomites, who hid 
command of the ports of the Red Sea, which placed the 
water-commerce of India and Egypt in their hands; and 
at this point the caravans rested betwoon the Asiatic Seas 
and the Mediterrancan. The position of the city on the 
borders of the desert also made it the chicf mart between 
the desert and the fertile regions, where all the Arabian 
exports by land were brought together, to be sent on thence 
to Babylon and Sues It was at all times a small city, 
about two miles in circumference, and occupied a site level 
and plain, bot surrounded on all sides by lofty and for the 
most part perfectly precipitous mountains. The entrance to 
‘the spot is by a narrow pass, varying from 15 to 20 feet in 
width, and overhung by precipices which rise to the general 
height of 200 feet, and in some places to 500 feet. The 
sides of this defile are covered with excavations and sculp- 
tures till the ruins of the city are approached, 

‘The valley is traversed by a river or mountain-torrent, 
and the chief buildings of the city stood on the banks of 
this stream and the high ground to the south of it, The 
‘most prominent of the edifices yet seen is a superb temple, 
called Khasné, or the Treasury of Pharaoh, entirely ox- 
cavated out of the solid rock, and preserved from the 
rayages of the weather by the projection of the overhanging 

if It occupies a square area of about §5 feet, and, 
measured from its platform, is nearly 65 high. Say 
35 feet in height support an ornamental pediment, above 
te rately ws rome 
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and the recesses found in them for the reception of the 
dead indicate that a great many of them were appropriated 
as sepulchral chambers; and the general opinion now is 
that they were used solely for that purpose and none other. 
A good many of the chambers are immense in size, and 
enriched with splendid ornaments in the shape of pediments, 
entablatures, and statuary. ‘The effect produced by these is 
yet further heightened by the rich and various colours of the 
rooks out of which they are hewn—red, purple, yellow, azure, 
Black, and white being all distinctly seen in the same mass, 
in successive layers, and blended so as to form every shade 
and hue that can be imagined, and often as brilliant and 
soft as they appear in flowers or in the plumage of birds, 
Perhape in no part of the world are the memorials of death 
more gorgeously enshrined. 

Petri was the capital of the Nabathwan Arabs, aud the 
excavations speak very favourably of their perseverance 
and the amazing progress they made in architectural know- 
ledge. In the reign of Trajan Arabia Petrmé became a 
Roman province, and under the Romans the original struc- 
tures of the Arabs received some restoration and even em- 
bellishment; but these are easily distinguishable from the 
rest, particularly by the character of their sculptures which 
mark a different age. 

Badlbeck and Pulmyr4 are the links that indicate the 
course of the chain that connected Petri and Tyre on one 
side with Babylon on the other. Badlbeck stood in the 
immediate vicinity of Damascus, and the ruins of it yet sewn 
are so marvellous that the natives attribute the construction 
of the city to the fairies or the genii. Another name of the 
place was Heliopolis, from which it is eupposed that it had 
a mal and yery intimate connection with the Egyptian 
town so called, namely, that they were both raised by the 
same people, and at the same epoch of their greatness; but 
_ of this there is no proof. A third hypothesis holds Bailbeck 
bi same with Bailath, which, the Bible says, was 
‘Solomon. The size of the city is small, not 
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among which remains of the military works of the Saracens 
and their successors are scen, 

Baiilbeck became a Roman colony in the time of Julius 
Cesar, and the seat of a Roman garrison in the time of 
Augustus. It is said that a great temple to Jupiter was 
erected in it by Antoninus Pius, and that some other build- 
ings were raised by Septimus Severus; but it is not certain 
whether the buildings were wholly constructed or only 
repaired and restored by them. Prima facie the remains 
seen bear traces of great antiquity about them, and also 
the marks of having been restored and altered at subsequent, 
epochs of their existence. That the Romans did much in 
the way of restoration is evident. The only question is 
whether they did anything more. 

Antiquity has hardly left any remains to bo in any way 
compared in magnificence with the ruins of Palmyré. The 
ruins of Baflbeck are astounding, but consist only of three 
temples and heaps of fragments enclosed within a citadel, 
while those of Palmyr4 extend over a much larger areaand 
comprise some forty or fifty buildings of various kinds, from 
palaces to sepulchres, of which a fair outline can be traced. 
‘The site ocenpied by the rning is an oasis of the desert, 
surrounded on three sides by a long chain of motintains, 
and lies almost; midway between the Euphrates and the 
Mediterranean, with absolutely no other place for miles 
around to rest in. Solomon is said to have founded the 
city, and to have named it Tadmor, though some assert 
that Tadmor existed before the time of Solomon, who 
merely enlarged and fortified it. The account of Josephus 
is that Solomon went to the desert above Syria and 
possessed himself of Tadmor, after which he built there 
@ great city, velecting the site, because it lay on the way 
to and from India, and because there were springs and pits 
of water in it which were not to be found in the parts 
below. The ancient nations knew India to be a rich 
a iroiallaelbapent possessors affect that she is 
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towers. But of this wall and its towers no traces remain, 
nor can the figure of the ancient town be now made out. 
‘The principal remains yet seen are those of a magnificent 
temple called the Temple of the Sun, of a piazza nearly as 
remarkable, of a portico and a banqueting house, and of 
several sepulehres. ‘) 

‘The Temple of the Sun stands on a rising ground, near 
the south-eastern end of the city. Its outer court is a 
perfect square of 730 feet, and is enclosed by a lofty wall 
pierced with richly-carved windows. On the west side is 
the grand entrance, consisting of a portico of ten pillars 
and a magnificent staircase. The central door has sides 
and lintels composed of single blocks of stone, and is 
32 feet high, while the side-doors are of half thateize, The 
area within the temple is paved and is encompassed on three 
sides by a double row of pillare, and has a single row of 
pillars on the fourth side. The temple stands in the centre 
of this area, on a raised platform and towering above the 
adjacent edifices. It is entered by a dome 33 feet high and 
15 wide, and was surrounded by a row of pillars 50 fect 
high. The pillars are now in fragments, and the roof of 
the temple has disappeared. 

‘The piazza consists of two colonnades which intersect each 
other at right angles near the middle of the building. At 
the intersection are four stone platforms which once sup- 
ported as many statues. The pillars by the most moderate 
computation were probably not less than five hundred in 
number, of which one hundred and twenty-nine are yet 
seen, To the south-west of this edifice are the remains of a 
triumphal gateway of three arches, the avenue of which 
counted four rows of pillars, of which some one hundred and 
Te On one of the arches some vines and clusters 
of grapes are seen carved in the boldest imitation of nature. 

of the banqueting-house are also remarkable, as 
; greater finish and elegance than the other build~ 
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one entire stone, though measuring 22 feet. Among the 
other ruins are some shafts of Syenite granite, and these 
aust have been brought up all the way from Egypt. 

‘The sepulchres in Palmyri are many, curious, and inter- 
esting. They are ranged on each side of a hollow towards 
the northern part of the city, and extend upwards of a mile. 
They are all square towers, four or five stories high, appear- 
ing much alike in form, though differing of course in mag-— 
nificence. Among the other remains are those of two 
aqueducts built of hewn stone, which supplied the city with 
water. There is also a Saracenic castle, of a comparatively 
modern age, standing on the summit of a mountain imme- 
diately beyond the limits of the city, and commanding 
therefrom a fine view of the ruins, 

The Syrian buildings have all, more or less, an aspect of 
solidity, which they owed probably to the dread of br 
which are frequent in the country ; but, 
their general compactness, a great portion of the ruins both, 
at Pulmyréi and Baflbeck are now to be seen in fragments: 
only—a palace of which nothing remains but the courts 
and walls, or a temple without its roof, or a portico, gallery, 
or trinmphal arch, large portions of which have been thrown 
down, The fragments at Palmyr4 have the further disadyan- 
tage of being exposed to the Siroe wind of the desert, which 
has a very corroding influence even on stone, and the capitals 
of the columns and the more delicate structures have suffered 
therefrom to a considerable extent. But they are still for the 
most part in sufficient preservation to be appreciated, and 
the pare whiteness of the stone of which the ruins are com- 
posed contrast pleasingly with the yellow sand of the desert. 

‘The position of Palmyré was a subordinate one so long 
as Tyre and Jerusalem continued to flourish, and it was not 
till after the decline of those rivals under the successors of 
Alexander that the city of the desert rose into greatness. 
It began to fall off in its turn a short time after its eabju- 
gation by Aurelian, so that the period of its magnificence 
did not exceed an interval of some five or six hundred 
years. Its commerce was mainly by land, and what it was 
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Principally famous for was its retail trade, No species of 
commerce is so profitable as that of the wholosale buyer 
selling in retail, and this was exactly what the Palmyrones 
did to the inhabitants of the descrt, ‘The decline of the city 
afterwards is attributable mainly to the diversion of traffic 
from the desert route. Palmyr& had no place except as a 
passage-country, and when that advantage was lost to it 
there was nothing to maintain its importauce in its isolated 
position, and the people did not hesitate to desert a capital 
where they could not live idly. The only population it 
will naturally maintain is of the sort that inhabits it at 
present—wild Arabs, whose mean hovels stand in the 
strangest possible contrast with the ruins by which they 
are surrounded, 
Of the ancient living cities of Syris, Damascus is the 
most important, and it is by some regarded as the oldest 
living city in the world, though it does not contain any 
vestiges of the past at present. It is situated on the Bar- 
rad river, and had at one time a circumference of twenty- 
five to thirty miles. Its position is excellent, it being sur- 
rounded on all sides by fertile fields and gardens, which 
give to it an appearance of great freshness and beauty ; but 
the interior of the city is disappointing. The walls that 
surrounded it anciently have long fallen into ruins, its 
streets are narrow, and the whole town has a dall and 
‘monotonous appearance, On the other hand, tho streets are 
well-paved, and have an elevated foot-path on each side ; 
and the houses, though outwardly preseating a wide snper- 
ficies of dead wall, are, many of them, very handsome within, 
having gorgeous apartments, courts, and terraces, and 
marble pavements and sumptuous decorations. The mosques 
‘and chapels in the city are numerous, and some of them 
have an imposing appearance, particularly the Grand 
Mosque, which is of considerable extent and has a hospital 
attached to it. ‘There are several other hospitals besides in 
the city, and 4 great many Mdus and serdis, the Great 
hn being held to be the finest in the East. It consists 
‘quadrangle, having a superb gateway vaulted 
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caumference in ancient times having never exceeded three 
and a half miles, while at present it hardly comes up to 
more than two miles, Its position gives it an imposing 
appearance from without, but it does not gain upon being 
looked at from within. The streets are narrow, and the 
irregularities of the ground caused by nature or time have 
never been levelled. The houses are built upon mountains 
of rabbish, and none of them are remarkable either for size 
or beauty. They are formed entirely of limestone, of which 
the country all round is composed. Wood is so expensive 
at the place that nothing is made of it except doors, 
sashes, and other similar appurtenances, 

‘The antiquity of the city goes back beyond the time of 
David, who conquered it from the Jebusites, and built in it 
the castle of Zion. The site included the summit of two 
hills, upon the highest of which the fortress, or castle, waa 
raised. ‘The lower hill was called Akra, and opposite to it 
was a third hill, named Moriah, which was afterwards 
taken up for the temple raised by Solomon. Tho whole 
city was walled, and the walls were defended by turrets, 
though the real defences of the place were rather the preci- 
pices which surrounded it on all sides. It had ten gates, a 
very large number for a city so small; but the oriental 
nations seem all to have been more or less fond of gateways, 
Even now Jerusalem has so many as seven gateways, though 
four of them only are in use. 

The principal building of Jerusalem was the temple, 
which was designed by David and constructed by Solomon. 
‘It was go feet long, 30 wide, and 45, or including an upper 
story of wood, go high. The porch, which stood on its 
eastern extremity, was 180 feet in elevation, and at its 
entrance were two columns nearly 35 high. The building 

r was of massive stone, wainscoted with cedar- 
‘wood covered with gold and ornamented with beautiful 

pate Sot of the temple was of cedar, boarded 
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of trade to the Arabs of Syria, Arabia, and Egypt, and 
it appears that its original greatness also was mainly attri- 
butable to the extent of its corn trade. ‘The country all 
round Jerusalem produced corn in the greatest abun- 
dance, while Phoenicia and the mountain-territory beyond 
it had none. It was also a large dopét of oil, honey, 
and wines; and these features of its character are still 
retained, 

All the Syrian cities held in their hands for a long period 
the entire carrying-trade between the eastern countries of 
Asia and the western world, and this brought them ecnor- 
mous wealth, which led to their aggrandizoment, Thoy 
conveyed the products of India and China to the ports of 
Phaonicin, while through Petré, they maintained a commer- 
cial intercourse with Egypt and Ethiopia. The route lead- 
ing from Palmyr& castward, again, after crossing the 
Euphrates, went downwards to Babylon, and thence to the 
Persian Gulf, so that Palmyr& and Babylon, in addition to 
their commerce by land, maintained a sea-trade with India 
and Arabia. Who built the great edifices which decorated 
the Syrian cities, and of which the ruins are seen in Badl- 
beck and Palmyr4, cannot now be confidently asserted; bat 
how they came to be built is accounted for. They did not 
represent the greatness of Rome in the East, as is usually 
‘supposed, but the greatness of the Asiatic or Indian com- 
‘merce that passed through them in the past. We know 
“not how many centuries intervened between Babylon and 
‘Tyre on the one hand and Baalbeck and Palmyra on the 
other, but the interval must have exactly corresponded with 
the time taken by Babylon and Tyre to secure the commer- 
i lange they attained. When the course of their 
‘was altered the cities which had served as its 
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present of the great war which the Iliad records and of the 
destruction of Troy by the Greeks after a prolonged struggle. 
‘The principality was a small one, but included the whole 
maritime coast of the Hellespont and was in a flourishing 
condition ; besides which, we learn from Plato that it was 
a dependancy of the Assyrian empire, which fully accounts 
for the strength evineed by it in the struggle. The city 
was of great extent, and, if we accept Homer's description 
of them, the edifices in it were both commodious and well- 
made. The palace of Priam, the poet says, had fifty marble 
apartments for the accommodation of his children, twelve 
others which were occupied by his sons-in-law, and one dis- 
tinet wing constructed especially for the use of Paris and 
Helen. hese details are of course purely imaginary, but 
they were meant to illustrate the greatness of the capital, 
of which apparently no doubt existed. After being de- 
stroyed by the Grecks the place was rebuilt, and it is 
affected that the ryins of these later buildings can yet be 
traced. One has discovered the remains of a temple, another 
those of a palace, a third the traces of a citadel, a fourth a 
mass of marble and granite fragments; and each contends 
that the ruins discovered by him are of the Trojan times, 
and mark the veritable site whore Priam reigned, Tho 
confusion has been augmented by the circumstance of Con- 
stantine the Great having selected the Troad for his new 
capital before Constantinople was finally chosen. He 
abandoned the ideaa short time after, but not till the con- 
struction of several buildings had been commenced, and the 
traces of these buildings are always cropping up to perplex 
‘the search for the remains of Troy. So far as modern re~ 
search has gone, the evidence of Strabo remains virtually 

0 + namely, that “No trace of the ancient city 
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it from its ruins on several occasions, and placed it in a 
condition almost to dispute with Phemnicia the empire of 
‘the sens; but its classic celebrity it owed entirely to its 
temple of Diana, which was numbered among the wonders 
of the world. 

‘The temple of Diana was a very ancient edifice, and 
probably dated from the foundation of the city. It was 
destroyed seven or eight times, but was as often rebuilt. 
An obscure person named Erostratus barnt it to the ground 
on the night that Alexander was born, with the avowed 
object of acquiring an infamous notoriety, Alexander 
afterwards offered to reconstruct it on the condition of being 
allowed to inscribe his name on the front of it; but this 
offer was indignantly refased by the Ephesians. The whole 
of Asia Minor then joined in re-erecting the building, while 
the women of Ephesus came forward even with their 
trinkets to contribute to the general fund. The new 
temple took two hundred and twenty years to build, and 
surpassed the old one in beauty and magnificence. 
‘Tt was 425 feet long and 220 broad, and was supported by 
one hundred and twenty-seven columns, each the gift of a 
prince and 60 feet high. It was composed throughout of 
white marble, cedar, cypress, and gold, and was decorated 
with costly and magnificent paintings and statues, the works 
of the Grecian masters. The altar was the work of Praxi- 
teles, and Apelles contributed to it a picture of Alexander. 
Nero despoiled the temple of mach of its treasure; but 
after his time it was regarded with great veneration, 
was finally burnt down by the Goths, in the reign of 


Ther ins of Ephesus contributed much to the embellish- 
J Constantinople, the Emperor Justinian having re- 
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Passing out fromthe Agean into the Mediterranean, 
we run south-east to enter the port of Tyre, which was the © 
commercial metropolis of the ancient world from very early 
times. It is said to have been founded by Hypsuranius, 
who lived before the flood, after whom the ancients called 
the place Sur, or Sour, which name was revived by the 
Hebrews. At the time of Hypsuranius the city consisted 
only of sheds built up with canes, rushes, and papyrii; and 
the best part of it may be said to have since come to nearly 
‘the same condition. Many ancient writers speak of ‘Tyre 
as acolony of Sidon, and the Bible has some evidence on 
the point, which however is very contradictory, since atone 
place it speak of Tyre as “ the daughter of Sidon,” and at 
another as “the mother of the Sidonians.” Josephus says 
that Tyre was founded two hundred and forty years before 
the building of Solomon’s temple, by which he probably 
means that it acquired its ascendency in Phonicia from 
that period. There is little doubt at all events that Tyre 
was regarded as one of the most valuable cities of Asia 
from the earliest eras of Babylonian greatness, and that it 
owed its importance at all times mainly as being the last 
mart in Asia for the wares of India and Babylon. 

Originally, Tyre wasa double city, of which one part stood 
on the mainland und the other on an island. The portion 
which stood on the mainland was called Palatyras, and was 
the elder or more ancient ; but, even when it existed alone, 
‘the island was used as a sanctuary in times of danger. The 
first enemy of the city was Shalmanesur, who besieged it 
in B.c, 720; and the next, Nebuchadnezzar, who attacked 
‘it similarly « hondred and thirty years after. The Tyrians 
being unable to withstand these assaults fled to the island 
with their riches, and, on the second occasion, Nebuchad- 








razed Palwtyrus to the ground, to prevent their re- 
to it, Nothing disheartened at this the Tyriuns 
build up the island-city, which, favoured by 

soon equalled the parent city in great- 

+ Assyrian and Persian empires. From 
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this time the island-city came to be regarded as the capital 
of Phoenicia, the “crowning city” which was called the 
“Queen of the Sea.” 

The accounts given of Tyre assign to it a circumference 
of nineteeen miles, which was protected by double and 
triple walls, very high and broad, and firmly built of large 
blocks of stone bound together with white plaster. The 
principal buildings of the city were three temples, dedicated 
respectively to Jupiter, Melcdrth or Hercules, and Astarté; 
some spacious palaces and lofty towers ; and the villas of 
the merchants, which lay between Palwtyrus and the island- 
capital. The decorations of the buildings were gorgeous, 
and Herodotus describes a pillar of emerald shining with 
great brilliancy at night as one of the most striking orna- 
ments of the temple of Melcérth. It is difficult of course 
to accept such statements in their integrity ; but, in the 
case of Tyre, it must not be forgotten that it was the 
richest of all the cities of its day and traded with the whole 
world, that every article of commerce from the east was 
brought to its markets for sale and transmission to the west, 
and that it could afford to be as extravagant as the descrip- 
tion implies. i 

The second city enjoyed its greatness till the time of 
Alexander, who made a wanton war against it, and burat 
it to the ground. The Tyriaus had voluntarily offered sub- 
mission to the hero after his victory at Issus, but he wanted 
also the possession of their capital and fleet, which they 
would not give up. The city was besieged. The former town 
had held out against. Nebuchadnezzar for thirteen years, 
but the present was not able to withstand Alexander for 
more than eight months, To reduce it effectually Alexan- 
der converted the island into a peninsula by joining it with 
the mainland by a mole; and this has since been so com- 
pletely covered with sand and mud that it looks very like a 
natural isthmus. 

After treating Tyre with the greatest atrocity, Alexander 
rebuilt and replanted it, that future generations might re- 
gard him as the founder of a new city. But the interval 
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of peace was very brief, for within eighteen years after 
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no further advantage to it, and it became in a short time 
poor and desolate. 

For a long timo after this tho site of Tyre was abso- 
lutely barron. The ruins served az a quarry for centuries 
for the construction of other citics, such as Beyrout and 
Acre, and were completely exhausted, nothing being left 
on the spot but the heavier materials—marble, granite, 
and porphyry—which could not be ensily removed. OF 
the inland-city nothing whatever remains, and even its 
very site has come to be disputed. The condition of the 
peninsula is so far better that a modern village has sprang 
‘up within it, comprised mostly of hovels with a sprinkling 
of some houses ofstone. The ancient ruins in it are crowded 
in heaps, one over another, and have a motley aspect. 
Along the eastera side of the peninsula a line of very old 
ramparts can be traced; on the south are some huge frag- 
ments of sea-wall; while along the whole western coust runs 
aridge of ragged rocks strewn with shafts of red and gray 
gmanite. Besides these, fragments of pottery, building 
stones, and other similar ruins are seen in solid masses be- 
neath the waters. What Tyre was principally famous for 

‘its harbour, or harbours, for it had two, of which the 

the north measured goofeet by 700. This has now 
tentirely filled up with sand, and thesmaller harbour 
ith is nearly in the same plight. 
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but nothing is known for 
0 its origin, The name of the place bears 
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the same sense as the word “fishing,” and, as it stands on a 
voast abounding in fish, the derivation of the name is 
easily explained. The town was very ancient, but perhaps 
never of any large size. It was important only on account 
of its commercial character, having nearly all the advantages 
which belonged to Tyre. The ancient Sidonians were also 
spoken of as being very expert artists, particularly by 
Homer, who ascribed the choicest works of art to them, 
just as the best dyes—especially all purple dyes—were in- 
variably attributed to the Tyrians. 

Sidon still exists; but the city is small, and its suburbs 
are narrow and crooked. The houses are better spoken 
of, being large and even elegant; and there are also some 
great kidns and serdis in it. On the plains beyond the 
town are luxuriant gardens and orchards, and the soil has 
the reputation of being very fertile. The antique remains 
on the spot are very few and insignificant, consisting mainly 
of marble and granite columns which have been made use 
of in modern houses. There are no ruins of any building 
of an earlier age than the Crusades. The only remarkable 
old monuments still seen are the rock-tombs, which are at 
the base of the mountains to the east of the town. They 
are hewn in tiers along the face of the cliff, and have stairs 
cut in the rocks leading up to them. In their internal 
arrangements they, like the similar excavations at Petré, 
resemble dwelling-houses or apartments more than sepul- 
chres for the dead. In one of them a sarcophagus of black 
marble was found which has been removed to Paris. 

We may notice the city of Carthage also in this place, as 
acolony of Tyre. It is said to have been founded by Dido, 
or Elishé, the sister of Pygmalion, a king of Tyre, after she 
fled from his power on her husband, Sicharbus, being mur- 
dered by him. Virgil has taken strange liberties with the 
name of Dido, who founded Carthage in B.c. 846, or some 
three hundred years after the destruction of Troy, which 
was the era of Aineas. Far from being lovers they were 
not contemporaries even ; but there is no reason to doubt 
that Dido really existed, or that she founded the Phanician 
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colony on the African coast. The colony was afterwards 
strengthened on the conquest of Tyre by Alexander, when 
many of the Tyrians fled to it with their riches for refage. 
‘The beginning of Carthage, like that of Rome after it, 
was very weak; but, like Rome also, it slowly and gradually 
_ expanded itself, tillit became a great power, having dominion 
not only on the African coast, but over a great part of 
Sicily, nearly the whole of Spain, and several of the western 
islands of the Mediterranean. The city stood on an isthmus, 
and, with the territory around it, enclosed # circumference of 
about twenty miles. It was bounded on the north and 
east by the sea, and on the south by a lake. Ou the western 
side, which fuced the interior, it was defended by a range of 
cliffs stretching across the isthmus, which could only be 
traversed by passes cut through the solid rock. On the 
eastern side of the promontory was an excellent harbour, 
with an inner basin reserved for ships of war; while a for- 
‘tress, or castle, named Brysé, guarded the place from the 
land side. The city had a three-fold wall 45 feet high and 
30 broad, The principal buildings in it were a magnificent 
temple of Apollo and some houses six stories high. The 
castle was surmounted by a temple dedicated to Adsculapius. 
‘The history of Carthage is well known, and it is not 
‘necessary to narrate at length the steps by which its great- 
“hess was secured. Being surrounded by countries without 
a master it increased its dominions easily by conquests, 
“uniting the spirit of commerce with an eagerness for terri- 
torial aggrandizement. Its maritime commerce was great, 
and secared to it the empire of the seas for above six bun- 
dred years, while it also carried on an extensive trade by 
land, keeping up an intimate intercourse witlr the inner 
ns of Africa. The greatness thus achieved filled Rome 
ks Cnrtbogint power; but hi tally Hi broke 
power; but it is hurdly right to 
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of its inhabitants brought on by their excessive wealth. The 
heights of Brys& were stormed by Scipio Zimilianus, in B.o. 
147, and Carthage was burnt to the ground. Scipio had 
wished to spare the city; but his orders from Rome left him 
no choice. He was directed to destroy Carthage and its 
fortresses in such manner that no traces might be left of 
them; and, in compliance with those orders, all its walls,ram- 
parte, and towers were levelled with the ground, after which 
the remaining edifices were set on fire, which continued to 
burn with unabated fury for seventeen days. No vestige 
of Carthage can therefore now be traced. 

The cities noticed above, Carthage apart, belonged to 
Asia Minor and Phenicia, as distinguished from Syria and 
the other inland provinces, but there was no real distinc- 
tion between the races that inhabited the different divisions 
of the country, excepting of course the Greek immigrants 
who colonised Ionia. All the original tribes on the coast- 
districts were virtually Syrians—Syrians of the sea-shore 
as distinguished from those that lived inland. Among 
these the Phoenicians were the most famous; and they 
made themselves so famous solely by cultivating the arts of 
peace. This peculiarity of character belonged also to the 
inhabitants of the other states we have named ; but history 
has not handed down to us the same precise information in 
regard to them as in regard to the Phcenicians, and we are 
unable therefore to determine why the development in all” 
cases was not similar. One possible reason seems to have 
been this : that the Phomicians began and ended as Syrians, 
without intermixing with any of the immigrant races, as 
the natives of the Aagean coast did. 

All the coast-cities alluded to were naturally the great 
marts for the oriental merchandise wishing to pass on to 
Europe or the north coast of Africa, and they had all the 
same facilities to convey the traffic across the Mediterra- 
nean. These facilities were best cultivated by the Pheni- 
cians, who improved and expanded the commercial trait in 
the national character to the greatest extent. Their state 
was a very small one, one of the smallest states of anti- 
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which two stood upright and were crossed by the third, 
‘The last was 15 feet long, four wide, and 64 thick in the 
middle but diminishing towards each end. On this stone 
stood another of a triangular shape, which was 12 feet 
long, 10 high, and two thick, The ruins of this gate are 
still standing; there are two enormous lions cut in relief 
on the face of the stones. 

‘The other relics in the Acropolis are those of temples 
and tombs, including the tomb of Agamemnon, which was 
entered by a subterranean passage. Dr. Schliemann has 
discovered five of these tombs, with treasures in them, and 
believes them to be the tombs of Agamemnon, Cassandra, 
and the others who wore murdered by Mgisthus and Cly- 
temnestra and then interred with all their wealth in the 
Acropolis. In the lower city the most important raine 
are the eubterrancan chambers called the “Treasury of 
Atrens,” which was the depository of the wealth of the 
earlier kings; and here the troasures of the Atridw were 
tlso believed to have been buried. 

‘The ruins of Mycenw are extensive, and prove the magni- 
tude of the power of the Atridw. They are also interesting 
as affording examples of the architecture, sculpture, mytho- 
Togy, and customs of the heroic ages, of which we have no 
other remains. The city began to decline almost imme- 
diately after the death of Agamemnon, It was captared 
by the Argives, in ».c. 468, which led to ite being deso- 
Tated and abandoned. 

"The only other city of Greece which we shall notice is 
Athens, which became the greatest of the Grecian cities on 
day, and contains the best rains to be seen in the 
country, It was built on the summit of rocks standing in 
the midst of a wide and pleasant plain, which afterwards 
‘ filled with edifices. The upper city was called the 
the lower the Catapolis, the total circuit of the 

z one hundred and seventy-cight stadia, or about 
Amphictyon dedicated the city to Minerva 
‘whom it was thenceforth named. The 
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academy of Greece,” and Diodorus the “school of man- 
kind,” and never were such titles of honour better bestowed. 

The citadel, or Acropolis, which Thucydides says was 
commonly called “the city,” was sixty stadia in cireumfe- 
rence, and included many extensive buildings. There were so 
many remarkable things in it that Heliodorus is said to 
have written fifteen volumes to describe them. The chief 
of these monuments was the Parthenon, or temple of 
Minerva, which occupied the most elevated platform. The 
temple was once destroyed by the Persians, but was rebuilt 
by Pericles. It was not very large in size, being about 228 
feet long, 102 broad, and 68 high; but was so well-made, 
and was so perfect in its proportions and so full of intellec- 
tual beauty as to be accounted one of the most magnificent 
buildings in the world. It was built entirely of white 
marble, and was adorned with sculptures from the hands of 
the Grecian masters. The statue of Minerva was by 
Phidias, a master-piece of art, 46 feet high, and formed 
entirely of ivory richly decorated with gold. The sculptures 
inside the temple represented a religious procession, while 
those outside related the mythical history of the city. Its 
two pediments were decorated with compositions of statuary, 
one representing the birth of Athenw, and the other her 
contest with Neptune. The changes of goverument in 
Greece converted the building successively into a church, a 
mosque, and a powder-magazine. A bomb having fired the 
magazine the best works of art in it were completely de- 
stroyed. The whole of the temple is now in ruins, with the 
exception of some columns of the eastern front and the 
sides, which are yet standing. Of the sculptures nothing 
but fragments remain, the completest portion yet standing 
being that which represents the battle between the Centaurs 
and the Lapithe. 

The Propylea was another building of white marble 
which formed the vestibule of the five doorways by which 
the Acropolis was entered. It rivalled the Parthenon in 
felicity of execution and surpassed it in boldness of design. 
The main building consisted of a front of six fluted columns 
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mounted upon four steps which supported a pediment, and 
behind this there was a colannade formed by a double row 
of columns which divided the building into three aisles or 
compartments. The centre edifice is now in ruins. On its 
right wing was a temple of Victory, of which fragments 
are yet seen representing the contest of the Athenians with 
the Amazons. On the left are six whole columns with 
gateways between them, the pillars being white as snaw. 

Opposite to the Parthenon, on the western edge of the 
Acropolis, was the Erectheum, designed expressly to con- 
trast with the Parthenon, the one severely sublime, the 
other exquisitely beantifal. It was divided into two parte, 
‘one of which was dedicated to Minerva, the other to 
Noptune, the former being by far the more important 
division of the building. In one interior chamber of it 
grew the troo of Athonm, and in another the romaine of 
Coorops were believed to have been buried. The best 
remains of it still seen are some caryatide female figures 
which supported the southern portico. 

Tn front of the Acropolis, at onch end of it, were 
two theatres—ono of Bacchus, the other the Odeum: 
tho former for dramatic exhibitions, the latter for musical 
competitions. The theatre of Bacchus was believed to 
be the most beautiful architecture of its kind in existence, 
and was famous for its store of statues, including all the 
great tragic and comic pocts, The Odeum had its roof 
formed of the masts and yards of the Persian ships of war 
‘captured at Salamis, which, rising to « point, gave the 
‘structure the appearance of a pavilion, it being meant to 

the pavilion of Xerxes. The condition of both 
Balaton, to xr the same; their arenas have sunk 
yn, but portions of the outer walls remain aud are seen 
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Poikile three handsome columns remain supporting an 
architrave. The temple of the Winds was an octagon, 
with reliefs on each side representing the principal winds, a 
building of very simple but elegant design, of which eome 
portions are yet seen. Of the monuments of distinguished 
men, with which a whole street was filled, the monument of 
Lysicrates only exists—a pedestal surrounded by a colonnade 
and surmounted by a dome, the whole exhibiting the beauty 
of Greek art in its greatest perfection. 

Two of the largest Athenian edifices stood beyond the 
city-walls, namely, the temples of Theseus and Jupiter 
Olympius, one of which stood to the north and the other 
to the south of the city. Theseus was one of the earliest 
and best kings of Athens, who, having been expelled from 
his kingdom by his subjects, died by violence in a foreign 
land. In a fit of tardy remorse some centuries after the 
Athenians determined on recovering his bones, and, suc- 
ceeding in doing so, raised a temple to his memory, rever- 
ing him as a demigod, though others assert that the temple 
was dedicated to Mars. The main body of the temple, 
which differed very little from the Parthenon except in its 
dimensions, is yet almost entire, but a great portion of it 
has been re-erected. 

The original temple of Jupiter Olympius is said to ‘have 
been founded by Deucalion, but fell into decay at a very 
early period. Pisistratus commenced to build a new one on 
the site, but this was left unfinished because the Athenians 
hated him and would not assist him to complete it. Many 
additions were made to it by the Romans, and it was not 
finished till the time of Adrian, who made it the very 
best and most splendid building appertaining to the city. 
The temple was 354 feet in length and 71 in breadth. It was 
adorned on the outside by one hundred and twenty fluted 
columns, 60 feet high and six in diameter. The interior 
of it was more than half a league in circumference. The 
statue of the god was by Phidias, and was made, like the 
statue of Minerva in the Parthenon, of ivory and gold. 
The remains of the temple now consist of sixteen pillars, 
which are still standing. 
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Among the other buildings of Athens were the Pantheon, 
which was dedicated to all the gods; the Court of Areo- 
pagus, or that in which Mars was tried for homicide; the 
Prytaneum, or the Senate House; and the Pynx, or place of 
public assembly, where the people deliberated. The Pan- 
theon and the Prytaneum have left no vestiges to notice. 
Of the Court of Arcopagus the steps hewn on the rock, 
which were places for the judges to sit upon, are seen, and 
also the stations for the accuser and accused; but there are 
no traces of the roofing and the enclosure which were given 
to it, as ig related by Vitruvius. The Pynx is nearly in 
the same condition. The place from which the orators 
spoke is seen hewn in the rock, and also the seats of the 
scribes. Where the gymnastic exercises of the people were 
performed the paths for running are likewise visible. Bat 
beyond these vestiges there are none others to notice. 

‘We have referred to the more important buildings of 
Athens only, as it is not possible to enumerate all the 
buildings that existed in it within the limits available to 
us. Among the places which were interesting for the 
recollections connected with them, were the gardens of the 
philosophers, where they were wont to impart their lec- 
tures—the Academy of Plato, the Lyceum of Aristotle, 
and the scarcely less renowned resorte of Epicurus, Cyno- 
sarge, and others, Of these the positions only cau now 
be identified. 

Besides the two divisions of Athens already referred to, 
there was a third consisting of the port-towns of Munychia, 
Phalerum, and the Pirwus, which were connected with the 
celebrated Long Walls, and protected by a chain 
“massive fortifications, The Long Walls were among 
cts of the greatest curiosity in Athens, and were 
at intervals with towers. They remained entire 
years, after which they were dismantled on 
of Athens by the Peloponnesian army. They 

fterwards, to be again broken down and 
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buildings some heaps of ruins only are to be seen, or at 
best: portions of some ancient walls, traces of one or two 
bridges, and the outlines of a temple or a theatre, What 
we now know Etruria best for are her cemeteries and her 
works of public utility, the latter of which were studied to 
some purpose by Rome, and farnished to it the best lesson 
that has been transmitted to later times. 

The sepulchres of Etruria are of three kinds, namely, 
(1) rade graves sunk a few feet beneath the surface of the 
earth and covered with rough-hewn stones ; (2) tumuli, a 
form of entombment well known to all nations in an carly 
stage of civilisation and to which-we have referred in apeak- 
ing of Troy ; and (3) rock-hewn chambers hollowed in the 
sides of cliffs, which are so common in Egypt, Petré, and 
Persia. The relics seen of these sopulehres report vory 
favourably of the civilisation of Ktroria. The first or most 
primitive style referred to is represented by conical pits 
eight or nine feet deep by six in diameter, and cach having 
a kind of altar, probably for the reception of votive offer- 
ings. Of the socond style is the tomb of Propertius, a 
king of Etruria, which is still seen. ‘The tomb of Poreenna, 
which Varro describes, was evidently a nobler specimen of 
the same kind, but it bas not been discovered. Varro 
says that Porsenna was buried under the city of Clusiam, 
ina spot where he had left a rectangular monument 300 
feet square and 50 high, within which was an almost 
inextricable labyrinth. On the square basement of this 
were five pyramids, namely, one at cach corner with one in 
the centre, all supporting a brazen circle and a pedatnus, 
from which bells were hung by chains, which, stirred by 
the wind, resounded from a great distance. Upon this 
circle were other pyramids supporting another floor, over 
which were the crowning pyramids which completed the 
tumolug. The description given is of a very remarkable 
peseeares: ‘but we need not reject the account as fictitious, 
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this time Veii was larger and more magnificent than 
Rome. 


Rome was founded by Romulus, though that story is 
not to be received unchallenged at this day. It was called 
the “seven-hilled city” from haying been built on the cleva- 
tions named Palatinus, Capitolinus, Aventinus, Quirinalis, 
Colius, Viminales, and Exquilinus. Its limits were after- 
wards extended by the addition of Janiculam, Vaticanus, 
and Collis Hortuloram. The city suffered several times 
and greatly from conflagrations. It was first burnt down 
by the Gauls, but at that time its dimensions were incon- 
siderable ; nor did the new city which replaced it become 
noteworthy till some three hundred and fifty years after, 
or the reign of Augustus, whose boast was that he found 
it of brick and left it of marble. It is of this Rome—the 
Rome of Augustus and his successors—that we have now 
to speak. It was three times set on fire, once in the reign 
of Nero, when the conflagration was attributed to the 
Christians, a second time in the reign of Titus, and a third 
time in the reign of Trajan; and the city suffered so much 
on these occasions that Tacitus says that “scanty relics 
Tacerated and half-burnt” only remained of it. But Trajan 
raised it again from its ashes, and was followed by Adrian 
and the Antonines, whose example was imitated by the 
senators, who vied with cach other in beautifying their 
eternal city. Every quarter of Rome was by these means 
filled with temples, theatres, forums, porticos, columns, 
‘triumphal arches, baths, aqueducts, drains and sewers, 
roads, bridges, &e.; while all the nobler monuments of 
architecture were adorned with the finest and most beauti- 
ful productions of sculpture and painting. 

‘Phe extent of Rome was greatest in the reign of Vale- 
ian, when it had a circuit of fifty miles. Of the temples 
within this area the most important was the Capitol, so- 
‘called from a human head having been found on the site 
ts foundation was being laid. This was the highest 

ty and was both strongly fortified and magni- 

d. The temple was consecrated to Jupiter, 
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many of them besides were, in their best days, compara- 
tively insignificant. 

The public amusements of Rome were connected with 
her religion, and the theatres necessarily rank next to 
the temples in importance, Of these the principal was 
the Coliseum, which was of an elliptical shape, 1168 feet in 
external circumference, the larger axis being 628 feet and 
the shorter 540, while the height of the building was 162 
feet, partitioned into four stories, Of the arena, or space 
within, the longer diameter was about 281 feet and the 
shorter 176, the intermediate space between the external 
circumference and the arena being occupied by a cireuit of 
‘seats and galleries calculated to accommodate eighty thou- 
sand spectators. ‘The open arcades presented a series of 
three ranges, cach tier of which consisted of thirty arches. 
‘The number of staircases in the building was one hundred 
and sixty, namely, sixty-four leading to the first floor, 
fifty-two to the second, sixteon to the third, twenty-four 
to the fourth, and four to the extreme top for workmen. 
In the passages on the ground-floor were shops, taverns, 
rofreshment-rooms, stables, and other similar accommoda- 
tions. There was one subterranean passage communicating 
with the palace, for the use of the emperor. 

A part of the Coliseum has been demolished to furnish 
materials for other buildings, but what remaing of it is 
still a marvel of human labour and ingenuity, standing as 
an image of Rome iteelf—decayed, vast, and vacant. It 
forms unquestionably the most admirable monument of 
Roman power ; but it is also a standing witness of Roman 
ferocity. Five thousand wild beasts tore each other on the 
‘arena on the first day the mighty pile was opened, and for 
two bundred and fifty years after the most dreadful scenes 
of carnage and violence disgraced it, while men and women 
‘of n birth crowded to the seats and gulleries to witness 
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of light. The whole building was inerusted with marble, 
on which the warlike exploits of the emperor were repre- 
sented. On the top of it was a colossal figure of Trajan, 
with a hollow globe of gold in his hand in which his ashes 
were said to have been deposited. The column of Antoninus 
was similar in design, and 176 feet high. The ascent 
to it was by two hundred and six steps, and it had 
fifty-six windows. The sculptures and other ornaments 
were much of the same kind with those on Trajan’s 
column, while on the top of it was an equestrian statue 
of the emperor, which was at one time the idol of Rome. 
The spirited attitude of the horse was particularly praised, 
and it is said of Michael Angelo that, having looked at the 
figure for some time in silent admiration, he addressed it 
suddenly, exclaiming: “Get on!” Both the columns 
are still standing, but the statues at the top have been 
obliged to make way for those of the Apostles—Peter and 
Paul! 

‘The triumphal arches were erected in honour of illustrious 
generals on gaining signal victories. Those first erected 
were very simple-looking and built of brick or hewn stone; 
but the later arches were more magnificent and built of the 
finest marble. The most distinguished of these are yet to 
Le seen, namely, the arches of Tituy and Septimus Severus, 
the first of which commemorated the conquest of Jerusalem, 
the second the victories over the Parthians, The arch of 
‘Titus is a single arch, but celebrated for the beauty of its 
details; that of Septimus Severus is composed of one 
centre-arch for carriages and two side-arches for foot- 
passengers, which contributes much to the splendour of the 
edifice. Along with these buildings may be noticed the 
pyramid of Cestus, a very ancient edifice and the sole 
specimen of a pyramid in Rome. It is 97 feet at the base 
and 124 high, is formed externally of white marble, and is 
very graceful and picturesque in appearance, 

baths, or thermal establishments, were buildings 
ar to Rome, many in number, and vast in size; and 

are still in a fair state of preservation. The 
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as to appear as one stone, There were two strata below, 
the first of rough stones cemented with mortar, the second 
of geavel, the whole making a thickness of three fect. On 
each side of the road thus payed, there was usually a row 
of larger stones called Margines, a little raised for foot-pas- 
sengers. Every road was marked off by milestones, and at 
smaller distances were stones for travellers to sit upon and 
to assist horsemen who may have alighted to remount their 
steeds, There were inns and stages also ulong the larger 
roads, commonly at the distance of half a day’s journey from 
‘one another, and places for relays where the public couriers 

horses. With all these facilities for the despatch 
of public intelligence, however, there were no public posts, 
no facilities whatever to further the purposes of commerce 
and private communication. 

‘The bridges in ancient Rome were eight in number, and 
there were several others out of it. One bridge at a distance 
of sixty miles from the city joined two mountains over the 
river N&r, and was of stupendous height and size, of which 
one arch still remains entire. The bridge of Trajan at 
Alcantara, in Spain, was another stately fabric built 
wholly of stone, and consisted of six arches, of which the 
central two were of 100 feet span. ‘The most magnificent 
of Roman bridges, however, was that over the Danube, also 
constructed by Trajan, which was raised on twenty-two piers 
of hewn stone 150 feet high from the foundation, 60 broad, 
and 170 distant from one another, the superstracture above 
being of wood. ‘This work was demolished by Adrian, 
under the pretext of preventing the barbarians from having 
fan easy passage over the river, but probably, assome assert, 
“cage because he despaired of raising anything to 

eG sist ais tay ta Scat having 
‘ to three different periods, namely, the era of kings, 

n period, and the imperial period. Of regal 
little has escaped the ravages of time, nothing 
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hillson which the eternal city stood, but the Rome of to- 
day has slipped down from those hills to the plain below. 
‘The Tarpeian rock is now a savage and solitary thicket ; 
the hill of the Capitol defaced, and its Path of Victory 
obliterated ; while all around lie scattered the remains of 
gigantic edifices which fill the mind with wonder by their 
size, simplicity, grace, and the remarkable beauty of their 


proportions. 

‘The only other Italian cities that need be here referred 
to are Pompeii and Herculaneum, which stood in the 
neighbourhood of modern Naples, and wore destroyed by 
an earthquake accompanied by an irruption of the Vesuvius, 
in 4.0. 79. Herculaneum was buried by lava, and nothing 
was known of it for a long time; but Pompeii having been 
sovored by loose mud, pumice stones, and ashes, was sooner 
extricated. ‘The excavations since made have discovered in 
Herculaneum the remains of a theatre and of a few private 
houses, with many pettier relics in the shape of bas-reliefis 
and sculptures; while out of a bed of ashes eighteen 
fect deep the whole skeleton of Pompeii has been dis- 
interred. 

At the time of its destruction Pompeii was a Roman 
colony, and all the ruins excavated are of the Roman period. 
‘The city was elliptical in shape, and of small size, haying « 
circuit of not more than two miles. It was walled on all 
sides, and a great portion of the walls can be traced, five of 
the gates also being visible, Among the houses disinterred 
area forum, two theatres, an arena, some temples, and a 
prison, besides some eighty private houses, all of small 
dimensions and generally one storied, though some are of 
two stories, the second story being however in no case as 
conveniently made as the first, which seems to indicate that 
1 used for minor domestic purposes. These 
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been qualified. The Ionians subsequently came in contact 
with nations better advanced in civilisation and the arts, 
and communicated what they acquired to the parent race. 
‘The country of the Tonians was covered with forests, and 
stones suitable for buildings were also to be found in it in 
abundanee. They had everything in their favour therefore 
to help them in beating out the Asiatics they imitated in 
the race, and after them the energetic and hardy Greeks 
gave to the model a further development and modification 
which made their style entirely their own. There was 
wood as well as stone available in Tonia, and the Ionians 
made use of both in the edifices they reared; but Greece 
had no wood to speak of, while stone of rare beauty was to 
be had in it in profusion. The Ionian copy was necessarily 
departed from to the extent the advantage in materiale 
permitted. There was no more building with perishable 
substances; and this immense advantage forced in a manner 
the development of taste. 

‘The Roman arebitecture was Etruscan in origin, but 
taste for art was imported from Greece. Not yet satisfied 
the Romans sat down to collect works of art from other 
countries, notably from Egypt, and then attempted to unite 
the Greck, Egyptian, and Asiatic fashions together, and 
having succeeded in harmonizing them, stamped the com- 
pound with the Roman stamp. During the republican 
period Rome had scarcely any leisure to think of the arty. 
‘The conquest of Etruria and Greece produced the wish to 
those countries, But the style was not matured 
till the Augustan age, in or after which all the great build- 
ings of Rome were raised. Taste and elegance do not 
tons great advantage in Rome as in Greece ; but, 
other hand, vastness and variety of design were 

oped in it, The Greeks had no taste for vast- 
centring the attention on parts diverts it 
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Rome did not ignore size, for it was formed with the Egyp- 
tian model in sight, and we have in the Coliseum as large 
a building as the mind of man was ever able to conceive 
anywhere out of Egypt, it being nearly twice as much in 
area as the temple at Uksor, and only about one-fourth less 
than the temple at Karnak. 


— ae 
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CHAPTER VIII. 
THE ANCIRNT CITIES AND CAVE-TEMPLES OF INDIA. 


WE mast go back now to notice the relics to be seen in two 
very ancient countries of Asia to which we have not hitherto 
especially referred, namoly, India and China, one of which 
still retains a great part of its antique character which 
gives it almost a peculiar aspect, while the other is being 
resuscitated by English rule from the prostrate condition 
to which the anarchy and confusion of Moslem sovereignty 
had reduced it. We have observed elsewhere the estima- 
tion in which the other ancient nations held India in tho 
past, and if China did not occupy as important a position 
in the foreground it was only on account of her geographical 
position which made her leas known, Both the countries 
were very old, as old, in fuct, as Assyria and Egypt; and 
it is clear from their architectaral remains that, like Assyria 
and Egypt, they were both inhabited anciently by an 
enterprising race of men who erected stupendous edifices, 
scooped out caverns in the bosom of the rocks, and raised 
magnificent arches and temples in places almost inaccessible 
to man. The caverns of Elephanté, Salsette, and Ellord in 
India, and the Great Wall of China are monuments scarcely 
Jess marvellous in theie way than the towers of Babylon and 
the pyramids at Gizch. 

_ The great cities of ancient India were Hastingpore, 
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streets, which strikes the observer so vividly from the 
opposite bank of the Ganges, but that beyond the Bardna, 
which exhibits the remains of two Buddhistic towers, one 
larger than the other, lying about half a mile apart from 
each other, on a plain thickly scattered over with a vast 
amount of broken bricks. Counting from the time of 
Sakya, the historical Buddha, Bendres has an antiquity of 
about two thousand and five hundred years; but its 
actnal age goes back farther, perhaps hy another thousand 
years. Sikya proseeded to Sarnith from Gyth,and he 
went, we read, to the Isapattana Vibfra, the chief monastery 
then existing atSarnith. It issimply absard, therefore, to 
date the commencement of Buddhism with Stikya: it is 
doubtful if Bendres started into existence much later than 
Babylon and Nineveh, Babylon and Nineveh exist now 
in name only. Benéres is still a living city, in the full 
possession of vigour and vitality. 

Sarn&th was in existence from the first age of Buddhism, 
and was a flourishing place at the time of Sékya; but of 
the buildings of that era no remains exist. Some of the 
ruins now seen are, nevertheless, more than three centuries 
older than the Christian ora, dating from the time of Asoka, 
or Priyadarsi. Of this character are the great tower called 
Dhamek, or Vihéra, and the second tower called Chankandi, 
both of which are believed to have been raised by Asoka. 
‘The great tower was divided iuto eight parts, and was sur- 
rounded by a wall enclosing an extensive area, within which 
were several rows of pillars, two stone palaces, and the 
smaller tower or monastery, with some other monasteries 
of lesser note. A good many of these buildings appear to 
have been raised by Sthira Pal and Basanta Pal, brother- 
rare va tonen scored Iossdeeatey ton. 

of the towers excavated. It is doubtful, how- 
her they erected the towers or merely added an 
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oriel windows, and broad overhanging eaves supported by 
curved brackets. ‘They are all built of Chunar stones, anc 
are very high, some being five and six storied ; and they ali 
stand very close to each other, and have remarkably small 
windows. The fronts of the houses are covered with mytho- 
logical figures, which has given rise to the saying that the 
number of divinities in Kashi is greater than the number 
of its inhabitants. 

The temples are very numerous, but they are for the 
most part small in size, smaller than Hinda temples in 
other places. The reason of this is that the Mahomedan 
emperors did not permit the Hindus to erect temples in 
Késhi rising beyond o certain height, lest their own 
mosques and mausoleums should appear to disadvantage ; 
and, later, thie short size became fushionable. It contrasts 
strangely with the height of some of the private buildings, 
all of which aro, in their turn, oattopped by the minarets 
of the Mahomedans. 

The first temple to notice is that of Visheshwara, which 
is sacred to Mabfdeva as represented by bis Lingam, the 
principal object of worship at Bendres. The temple is 
situated in the midst of a quadrangle covered with a roof, 
above which uprises the tower belonging to it. At each 
eorner is a dome, and at the south-east corner stands a 
second temple dedicated to Siva. The three most remark- 
able appendages of the building are the gilded tower, a 
dome, and a high-ascending spire. ‘The first two 
look like burnished gold, but in reality the plates covering 
them are of copper covered with gold-leaf. Beyond the 
enclosure to the north is a large collection of deities raised 
‘on a platform. These are for the most part very ancient 
relics, tuken from the ruins of the original temple of 
‘Visheshwara, which Aurungzebe is suid to have destroyed, 
e site of that temple is not very precisely known, but it 
nerully held to be identical with that occupied by the 
ne of Aurungzebe, which stands immediately to the 
of the present temple. Between the mosque 
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rity; but the £oond is nevertheless not very crowded at all 
times, not on account of its filthiness, but because the cere- 
mony of bathing once performed requires never to be repeated, 
a cautious provision of the Bréhmans, who were naturally 
averse to try the faith of their victims too often. Another 
very sacred ghdét of Benéres is the Dasaswamedh ghit, 
where Bruhmé is said to have performed ten aswameds 
sacrifices, for which if is regarded as the gateway of 
hea 


ven. 
The only other Hindu monument in Benéres important 
enough for a separate notice is the Man Mandir, or Obser- 
vatory, which was built by Min Sing, and was provided 
with instruments by one of his descendants named Jaya 
Sing. This was one of five observatories completed by 
Jaya Sing, the other four being located respectively at 
Delhi, Mathoor&, Oujein, and Jeypore. Some of the in- 
struments at the Bendres Observatory are of gigantie size, 
and are built of strong masonry capable of lasting for ages, 
and yet of such delicate adjustment that in certain respects 
they aro nearly as eerviceable now as when they were first 
made. Oneofthem is a mural quadrant which consists of a 
wall 11 feet high and nine fect and one and one-quarter inch 
broad in the plane of the meridian. By this instrument the 
Sun’s altitude and zenith distance ut noon can be ascer- 
tained, and also his greatest declination and the latitude of 
the place. Not far distant from it are two large circles, 
‘one built of stone and the other of lime, and a large square 
built of stone, besides several smaller instraments, But 
neither the instruments nor the Observatory buildings 
have been kept in repair, and the consequence is that they 

are both 'fast falling into decay. 
all the architectural Hindu monuments now 
coal contributed by the Mahrattés in 
ie days of glory ; bat several of them bear on their face 
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streets were regular and well-watered; it was beautified 
with gardens, stately gates, and high porticos ; and there 
were palaces in it whose domes resembled the mountain- 
tops, and private dwellings almost equal in elevation. The 
city was surrounded by an impassable moat, and the people 
in it were virtuous, regardfal of their superiors and their 
gods”? The description of the place by Abul Fazl, in the 
Ayeen Akbéri, is equally rhapsodical, and closes with the 
statement that by sifting the earth around the site grains 
of gold are yet obtained. In the Mahdbhérut, Ayodhyé is 
said to have been the first rogular imperial city of India, 
which position was retained by it for about fifteen hundred 
years. What now remains of the town is a shapeless heap 
of ruins on the banks of the Gogr4, still much frequented 
by pilgrims, who walk round the big earthen mounds and 
the supposed site of temples, and bathe in the holy peols. 
‘The city of Lucknow is several miles distant from the site 
of Ayodbyd, but is, nevertheless, believed to have been a 
lodge of one of the gates of the ancient capital, no account 
of the extent of which is too extravagant for the orthodox 
Hindu to repudiate. 

One of the princes of Ayodhy& went out of it to erect the 
city of Kauonj. Of this place it is said that it had a cir- 
cummforence of fifty 40s, or a hundred miles, and was walled 
throughout; that it contained many lofty edifices and large 
temples built on the same plan as those of Ayodhyé ; and 
‘that, in suecession to the parent city, it was the metropolis of 
Northern India, and continued to be so till it was taken by 
the Mahomedans, in av.1192. Hwen Theang, the Chinese 

y saw the town in a.p, 634, and described it as being 
miles in circuit, surrounded by strong wulls and 
aaa, and washed by the Ganges in front. The 

i¢ place even now are of much greater extent than 
4; but the only decipherable vestiges among 
0 Bnes palace, some pillars of a temple which 
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nent are two forts, one bailt by Anang PAl, the founder of 
the Tur dynasty, and the other by Pritha R&i; the Tron 
Pillar, the Mugjeed, in the court of which the pillar stands, 
and the Kuttnb Minar. The first two are in a very dilapi- 
dated condition; the other three occupy the same quad- 
rangle, and ure often regarded as parts of one and the same 
building. The Musjced is generally held to have been con- 
structed by Kuttubudeen Ibek, but evidently stands on 
the site of a Hinda tomple, of which the original platform 
has not been disturbed, and of which many pillars also have 
been appropriated. The Iron Pillar belonged to this 
temple, and the inscription on it cays that it was dedicated 
to Vishnu. Bits of it having been analyzed both. in India 
and England it has been found to be made of pure iron 
without alloy, and yet, though exposed for fourteen or 
fifteen centuries to wind and rain, it still remains unrusted, 
with the capitals and inscriptions exceedingly sharp and 
clear, Its size also reflects great credit on the artisans who 
forged it, for even in modern Burope a bar of iron so large 
could scarcely be modelled as well with ease. The Minérstands 
ontside of the cloistered court of the Musjeed, and is in- 
dependent of it, though the Mahomedans may have used 
it as a muezzin-tower for calling the faithful to prayer. 
‘At is situated on the south-east corver of the quadrangle, 
and is the most remarkable edifice in it. The erection of 
it is generally uttributed to Kuttub and Altamsh; but 
‘there is evidence enough to show that it was in existence 
before the Mahomedan cra, and was in complete repair 
when Pritha Rai occupied the throne of Delhi. The 
column is 240 feet high, and has four balconies sweeping 
‘round it at different heights from the ground. At has also 

ular spiral staircase leading to its summit, which 
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We now come to the oldest and best preserved remains 
of India, namely, the rock-hewn temples at Elephanté, 
Salsette, and Elloré. Blophantéiis so-called from a colossal 
statue of an elephant cut out of a detached mass of blackish 
rock unconnected with any structure below. Ita native 
name is Gurhpoors, or the fortress-city. The excavation 
is in an island having the same name, situated at the dis- 
tance of about seven miles from Bombay. It consists of 
three parts, of which the centre is oconpied by a great 
temple dedicated to Buddha, and the sides by two chapels 
sacred to Siva and Indra respectively. Tho extent of the 
cave from north to south is 130 feet, and from east to west 
133. ‘Twenty-six pillars, of which eight are broken, and 
sixteen pilasters support the roof, and seem to sustain the 
whole mountain which rises above it. Neither the floor 
nor the roof is in the same plain throughout, and conse- 
quently the height varios from 74 foot in somo parte to 15 
in others. The pillars alvo vary in their size and decora- 
tions, though not sufficiently so to strike the eye. All the 
walls are covered with reliefs, generally in good proportion, 
and prodacing a rather pleasing effect. The relicfs on the 
walls are in some cases so high that they adhere to the 
main mass only by their backs. Many of them are of 
colossal dimensions and well executed, 

Large excavations of the same kind are found in the 
neighbouring island of Salsette, especially at a place called 
Kanhéri, near the centre of it. ‘There is a Buddha temple 
here eut in the rock, with an arched roof, supported by two 
rows of octangular pillars, with capitals of elephant- 
ae ‘Horses and human figures are also represented 
capitals, The pillars, including the base and 
are about 14 feet high. i 
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name. They are all quite in Egyptian style and dimen- 
sions, and are justly regarded among the most marvellous 
works executed by man. Light is admitted into each 
excavation at its entrance, and carried into the inner com- 
partments by means of great arches or windows; and the 
Sa allel aie Beals aad 


a de conites sxsind showy these we reel elec 
seattered all over India, which we cannot notice in detail. 
‘One of these is the gigantic temple at Chillumbaram, which 
is porhape the highest of all buildings in India now extant. 
‘The great pagoda at Tanjore, the finest pyramidal temple 
in India, is another, and this also is very high, rising to an 
elevation of about 200 feet. There is a third Hindu temple 
of very Egyptian appearance near Mabdbélipooram, on the 
Coromandel const, which scems to have had six other 
associate valle which have gone down into the sea. 

‘The monuments which mark Indian civilisation ure, we 
have seen, mainly of two kinds: (1) constructed temples 
and other buildings similar to those existing in other 
places, and (2) rock-chambers, of which some are subter- 
raneous, while others are hewn on the surface of the rocks, 
orare partly underground and partly superficial. Of the 
former it may generally be said that they greatly resemble 
the Egyptian buildings in character, particularly in respect 
to courts with pillars and cloisters, and, so far as Southern 
Tadia is concerned, also in size. The temples in Northern 
‘and Central India are smaller in dimensions for the reason 
already mentioned, namely, the intolerance of the Maho- 
‘medan emperors, who did not allow the Hindus to erect 
eee ee mE sbo0gt to rival their mosques ; but 
ns of beauty and completeness they are as good 
he seen elsewhere. Unfortanately, the climate of 
no resemblance to that of Egypt and is as un- 
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fondness for ablutions. “Appa Nérdyana”—Water is God 
—is an article of their faith, and the gkdés make the deity 
easily approachable both for adoration and use. - 

The chief feature of the old buildings in India is their 
religious character. The country is fall of temples and 
ghéts, and of temples and giéés only. The reason of this 
is that the Hindus were, from very early times, a com- 
mercial people, and in the Old World commerce was every- 
where allied with religion. The internal ecommerce of 
India was very considerable, but we do not read of 
caravan-travelling through the country, a proof that it 
was well-settled and well-governed. The external com- 
merce was yet greater, the products of India being in 
high request throughout the Western world. This com- 
merce was the offspring solely of native industry, which 
was wisely and materially fostered by religion, the object 
of the temples and gidés, and the festivals celebrated in 
their neighbourhood, being to bring together the produce 
of the surrounding territory to a well-crowded market. 
This even now is the primary aim of every meld, or re- 
ligious gathering, held in the country, and was eo in a 
much higher degree in the past. It imparts to idolatry 

* and superstition the only interesting features in their 
character. 
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CHAPTER IX. 


THE ANCIENT CITIES AND GREAT WALL OF — 
CHINA. 


adapisanteis very early civilised. ‘As the vieivilisation 
attained: by it ety bk consid phasintstawdare 
not many ruins there to examine, and as it has never 
passed a certain limit the present of the country 


‘The most important place in China to notice is Peking, 
which is known to the Chinese as a very ancient city, 
though the seat of empire was not removed to it till the 
time of Kublai Khan. It stands on a vast fertile plain 
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height of the walls is 30 feet, and their breadth 20 at the 
base, but sloping upwards so as to be 12 only at the top. 
Each wall is in reality a mound of earth or rubbish encased 
by brick. Besides ite walls Peking is usually represented 
as being encompassed by a wet ditch; but in reality there 
is no ditch at all places. The walls are surrounded by 
turrets standing within bowshot distance of each other. 
The Tartar city has nine gates, which are lofty and well- 
arched—namely, three on the south side, which communi- 
cate with and are common to the Chinese city, and two on 
every other side. The Chinese city hasseven gates besides— 
namely, two on the north apart from those belonging to 
the Tartar city, three on the south, one on the east, and 
one on the west. 

The Tartar city consists of three enclosures, one within 
another. The innermost enclosure is called Kinching, or 
the “Forbidden City,” and has the shape of an oblong 
parallelogram of about two miles, indicated by a wall 30 
feet high, which is built of polished red bricks and sur- 
rounded by a ditch lined with hewn stone. The top of the 
wall is covered with varnished tiles of a brilliant yellow 
colour, which from a distance looks like gold. In this 
quarter of the city are situated the imperial palaces and 
pleasure-grounds, and the abodes of the different members 
of the imperial household. All the structures are of the 
best materials, and are the best-built in China; and the 
most important and best-built among them are the em- 
peror’s residence called the “Tranquil Palace of Heaven,” 
and the empress’s pleasure-ground called the “Earth’s 
Repose.” The architecture of China has no resemblance to 
that of the countries we have noticed, and, as a rule, is 
fantastical in design and tawdry in decorations; but the 
imperial buildings are nevertheless said to be strikingly 
beautiful, and their pavilion-roofs give them a pleasing ap- 
pearance, which is heightened by the colouring of the tiles 
that cover them. The ground all through the innermost 
city is artificially raised and diversely decorated, the best 
of the decorations being those to be seen in the flower- 
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garden of the empress, which is magnificent. Besides the 
edifices referred to, there are two public halls in this part of 
the city, which are incrasted with white marble and orna- 
mented with balustrades of excellent workmanship, and a 
fine marble gateway 110 feet high, ascended by five flights 
of stairs, on which elevation the emperor takes his stand 
when recsiving the homage of his mandarins. 

Ontside of the “ Forbidden City” is the second enclosure 
called Hwang Ching, or the “Imperial City,” which is not 
s0 sacred as the forbidden city, but yet not accessible to all. 
It is surrounded by a wall 20 feet high, and contains 
numerous temples and palaces of great size, and four big 
gates. In the northern part of this enclosure is an artificial 
hill situated directly north of the imperial palace within 
the first enclosure, with which it communicates by a dis- 
tinct gateway. The elevation of the hill is 150 feet, and it 
is planted and laid out in shady walks. In the western 
part of the city is an artificial lake more than a mile in 
length and one eighth of a mile in breadth; and this is 
crossed by a bridge of nine arches built of white marble, 
and is interspersed with small islands. In this division of 
the city are the houses of the Chinese merchants, all of 
‘them one-storied, but otherwise as convenient almost as 
those of the mandarins, The main reason for the private 
‘houses being low is the frequency of earthquakes in Peking. 
‘The materials of which they are built are also, for the same 
cause, not very strong or durable, being nothing more, in 
fact, than half-burnt bricks, clay, and wood. The third 
enclosure of the city is occupied by tradesmen and shop- 
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roofs interspersed with trees, the same being broken by the 
emperor’s palace, a Llama temple near it, and the artificial 
hill to which we have referred. The trees within Peking 
are so numerous that at some seasons of the year the city 
looks from beyond the walls as completely shrouded in 
foliage; but, when the trees shed their leaves, the appearance 
is not quite so pleasing. The roofs of all the more important 
edifices in the city are painted yellow, red, or green; but 
this play of colours is not very agreeable tolook at. Inside 
the city the streets are found to be straight, wide-avenued, 
and clean, and, though not paved, they do not become 
muddy and impassable except in very bad weather. The 
shop-fronts and the fronts of most of the houses are re- 
markable for their latticed woodwork, which gives them a 
light and airy appearance. To the west and north-west of 
the city are several extensive gardens—the suburban resi- 
dences of the emperor and his officers of state—and these 
are eminently beautifal. 

‘The Chinese city is in all respects inferior to the Tartar 
city, and between the two there is a ditch which can be 
filled with water whenever their total separation may be 
deemed necessary, The area of the Chinese city is about 
equal to that of the Tartar city; but a very considerable 
portion of it is occupied by the immense courts of the 
temples of “ Heaven” and “ Agriculture.” Besides those 
temples there is almost nothing in this division of the city 
to note, it being very much like the outer enclosure.of the 
Tartar city to which we have referred. The private houses in 
it are generally small; but very little room is needed for the 
accommodation of a Chinese family. Both the temples named 
are of great sanctity, and are frequently visited by the em- 
peror. There are several other temples also in the suburbs 
of the Tartar city in every direction—among which are the 
temple of the “Rising Sun,” the temple to the “Earth,” 
the great “Llama temple,” the temple of the “ Great Bell,” 
the temple of the “ Moon,” &. The Chinese are usually held 
to be rather indifferent to their religion, being not unoften 
described as a race of freethinkers. Their temples are, 
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nevertheless, many in number, and high-storied, though not 
very well built. There are thirty-three of them in and 
around Peking, and the people congregate thickly in 
them—perhaps not to worship, but still to witness the 
sacrifices and theatrical representations performed in them. 
‘The emperor is the high-priest, and worships for the people, 
and the people master strangly to see how the worshipping 
gets on. The temples are, besides, the places of fashion- 
able resort during the hot weather, and the higher classes 
take apartments in them for short intervals, which gives 
them change of air and scenery, and general recreation, One 
other noticeable structure in the suburbs of the capital is 
the Observatory, which stands on the south-east corner of 
the Tartar city. It contains two fine sets of astronomical 
circles, the one an astrolabe, the other an armillary sphere 
on beutifully-cast bronze stands, The instruments are 
altogether eight in number, and bear good evidence on 
behalf of the self-acquired scientific knowledge of the 


“an an ancient city, survives as the metropolis 
of ap existing empire, and has no ancient appearance about 
‘it, bet rathor a freshness that scarcely accords with its re- 
puted age. We pass on from it, therefore, to notice Nan- 
king, which was tho original residence of the emperors till 
the obliged the removal of the court towards the 
limit of the ompire; and some very ancient vestiges 
‘of the past are here yet to be econ. The word Peking sig- 
nif the “Northern Court,” and the word Nandiag the 
“ Ssathern Court ;"” and the southern was the original court 
ea prepreg the age of Kublai Khén and 
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It is impossible to say now how much of the larger area 
claimed for it was actually occupied. It had a magni- 
ficent palace and several temples, no traces of which remain; 
but, even if it had been as closely built as Peking is, still 
would one-half of the city have remained unoccupied. The 
only existing monuments of the past in it are an Obeerva- 
tory, which is in a very neglected state, the imperial tombs, 
of which the remains can hardly be understood, and some 
remarkable sepulchral statues of gigantic size, which mark 
the site of the tombs. At some distance from the statues 
are also colossal figures of horses, elephants, and other 
animals ready-caparisoned and awaiting the requisition of 
their dead masters, in the event of their asking for them. 
The circumference of the present city is about twentymiles, 
and one-half of the area is well-inhabited. Nanking »s still 
a commercial city of note, and is yet more celebrated as a 
literary city—the seat of Chinese arts and sciences. It is 
much liked also for its centrical position, und yet mere for 
its fine climate ; and all these causes together have kept up 
the standing of the city as. the second in the empire. Ita 
streets are not so broad as those of Peking, but they are 
well-paved. The houses are one-storied and low; the gates 
are very beautiful ; and there are some remarkable pagodés 
in the city, of which one, which is almost five hundred years 
old, deserves to be described. This is the famous porelain 
tower of Nanking, which is superior to anything of thekind 
in China. It is of an octagonal form, with sides 15 feet 
wide, and an elevation of about 238 feet. The founddion 
is solid brickwork 10 feet high, from which a flighi of 
twelve steps leads into the tower, which contains a spiral 
staircase running up to the summit. The body of the ediice 
is composed of brick, the outer face being covered witi a 
coating of glazed porcelain of various colours. The height 
is divided into nine stories, decreasing gradually in sizeto 
the top; and after each story is a projecting roof coverid 
with green tiles, with a bell suspended from every corne, 
Each story forms a saloon, which is finely painted and gil, 
and adorned with gilded images. The whole is covered by 1 
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dations and corners are of granite ; but the casing through- 
out is of blue bricks cemented with pure white mortar. 
The height of the wall varies at different places according 
to the nature of the ground, the average height being 
about 25 feet. It is surmounted by square towers not 
more than a hundred paces apart from each other, and 
these are generally 38, and at some points 48 feet high. 
Towards the western extremity a great part of the wall, 
perhaps the most ancient, is only a mound of earth or 
gravel about 15 feet high, strengthened with occasional 
towers of brick. The country over which the entire ram- 
part is carried is in several parte extremely wild and hilly, 
but all difficulties are surmounted with imperturbable in- 
dustry. In some places, to protect exposed passages, the 
wall is doubled and trebled, and near the pass-gates which 
lead through it into Mongolia, the fortifications are very 
imposing in appearance. The look of the whole work is 
grand and striking, particularly where it takes the form of 
terraces on the mountain-slopes, with a mass of lofty 
scenery closing on the view. Labour immense must have 
been expended over every part of this extensive and won- 
derful structure; but the end which it was intended to 
secure, namely, the protection of China from foreign in- 
vaders, was never fully attained. 

The architecture of China is peculiar, but very remark- 
able in its way. The great works of the country are, 
some of them, of considerable magnitude, but wholly de- 
void of design and ornament. The people seem to have 
been eminently utilitarian from the earliest times; their 
land is full of canals, bridges, walls, and embankments ; 
and they cut stone and granite as deftly almost as the 
Egyptians ; but, asa rule, their works are more noteworthy 
for mass, extent, and usefulness than for art. The science 
of building seems to have been exceedingly well-understood 
by them ; but a singular want of taste is equally perceptible 
everywhere, both among the old architectural specimens and 
the new. Almost the only ornamental buildings in the 
country are its seven and nine-storied towers, and its private 
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houses. Of the first wo have described the best, which, 
like the T4j Mahal of India, was ereeted to commemorate 
female worth, having been dedicated as a House of Grati- 
tude to an empress of the Ming family. ‘The private 
houses are all well made, though fantastically decorated, 
‘and are extromely convenient ; and the first-class dwellings 
are almost.as good, though not either so large or so grand- 
looking, ax thé imperial palaces. The most remarkable 
peculiarity with all buildings in China. is their pavilion- 
‘roofs; which sothe imagine to bea reminiscence of the Tar- 
tar tents of the people in the past, though the more probable 
ee adoption of the form is perhaps the climate 

the rains in it being very heavy, which 
= sa high central elevation necessary to carry down 
the water from the roofs quickly. 

The evidences of civilisation in China are undeniable, 
even though that civilisation be of a rather humble and 
distorted character. It is pertinent, therefore, to ask how 
that civilisation was attained. Neither Greece, nor Rome, 
nor Persia was self-civilised; nor can any country of 
modern Europe lay claim to that distinction. But the 
Chinese, like the Egyptians and the Hindus, commenced 
the world without extraneous help, and, even more especi- 
ally than the Egyptians and the Hindus, who may have 
copied from each other, attained what civilisation they can 
coast of by their own exertions. They have possessed for 
‘ages many very curious and useful branches of art, and 
have greatly excelled in them ; but no one has helped 
relies not learnt them by imitation. 
arts have since been introduced into 
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also inimitable manufacturers of porcelain and bronze, 
excellent carvers in wood and ivory, very superior work- 
men with silk and cotton; and this, considering their 
peculiar position and exclusiveness, is certainly amazing. 
The fact is, they are able to adapt themselves to any 
and every condition of life, and always do so without 
hesitation, There is a strange union of the past and the 
present in their character, as in everything else about 
them, and, while wedded to the past ordinarily, they 
never flinch from accommodating themselves to the pre- 
sent whenever it is of service to them to do so. This 
is a very favourable trait in them to notice, and promises 
to carry them through as long a future as they have had 
of the past. é 
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CHAPTER X. 
THE RELICS OF ANCIENT CIVILISATION IN AMERICA, 


Ox crossing the Pacific from China we find the vestiges of 
an ancient civilisation even in the wilds of America. In 
Mexico the Spaniards met with many temples and other 
buildings of gigantic size and magnificent make, the most 
remarkable of them being the temple of Teocilli, or God. 
‘This edifice, which was destroyed by the Spaniards, con- 
sisted of a truncated pyramid formed by five terraces 
ascended by a broad flight of steps. The sides of the 
pyramid faced the four cardinal points: its base was 318 
feet each way, and its perpendicular height 121 feet, On 
the truncated top of the pyramid were placed the sacrificial 
‘stone and the statues of the Mexican gods, of which those 
of the Sun and Moon were of colossal dimensions,and covered 
with plates of gold, Around the main building was a wall 
of hewn stone, ornamented with knots of serpents in relief ; 
‘and within the precincts of the wall were the dwellings of 
the priests. 

Buildings of similar character were represented as existing 
throughout the country, and the capital itself was said to have 
had not less than cight temples almost equal in size to that 
of Teooalli, besides many others of inferior dimensions. In 
fact, Mexico, like Thebes and Benires, was represented to 
be a city of temples. These accounts were, perhaps, not 
absolutely true; but, since the Spanish period, the remains 
‘of several ancient cities have been discovered in Central 
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any visible means of communication, and remained unknown 
till now even to the populations almost in their immediate 
neighbourhood. The remains found are, as in other parte 
of the world generally, nearly all of them of either tem- 
ples or palaces. There are no relics of private dwelling- 
houses. 

The ruins first to be noticed are those at Copan, on the 
banks of the Copan river, in Honduras, which, on the left 
bank, are visible to the extent of about two miles, the.rest 
being lost in the depths of the forest. The most perfect 
of the remains are those of a temple situated on the right 
side, on the top of a mountain 2000 feet high, the wall on 
the river-bank being 624 feet long and from 6o to go high. 
The three other sides of the enclosure are formed bya 
succession of pyramidal structures and terraced walls, 
measuring from 30 to 40 feet in elevation. The riverside 
wall is built of large hewn stones, and is still in a good 
state of preservation ; and itis accessible from the river by 
flights of steps. Similar flights of steps on the inner side 
lead down into the enclosed area, the pyramidal structures 
within which vary in height from 120 to 140 feet on the 
slope. All the sides of the. terraced walls and pyramids are 
decorated with sculptures in bold relief, representing idols, 
death’s heads, apes, and unintelligible hieroglyphics. . At 
the foot of the pyramidal walls are stone columns or obeliaks, 
some of which have human. faces, male and female, seulp- 
tured.on them. There is besides a group of stone idols 
within the enclosure having ludicrously hideous faces, but 
being otherwise.so well executed as to be almost as good as 
the best epecimens of Egyptian sculpture, though not equally 
well-finished. 

The cities of Palenque, Uxmal, and Chichen exhibit” 
remains in still better preservation than those at Copan, 
The ruins of Palenque are-in the province of Chiapas, and 
are extensive, though their precise extent cannot be known, 
the surrounding country being, as that on the left bank of 
the Copan, covered with a forest of gigantic trees rendered 
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impenetrable by a dense underwood. The most interesting 
of the remains is called Cassas de Piedras, a palace of which 
five buildings arein good preservation. The largest stands 
‘on an oblong mound 310 feet long by 260 broad, and having 
an elevation of 40 feet. The building iteelf is 200 feet long 
by 180 broad, while the walls are 25 high. It is constructed 
‘of stone and mortar coated with stucco, and was originally 
painted, the marks of painting being visible in every place. 
‘Tt has fourteen doorways in front, the principal of which is 
approached by a flight of broad atone steps. In one of the 
courts is a tower built of stone, 30 feet square at the base 
and three stories high, There are several other buildings 
seatiered around, but all much ruined. The rooms and 
corridors of the palace are decorated with sculptured bas- 
reliefs and stuccoed figures representing men with uncouth 
forms and faces, interspersed with tablets of bieroylyphics. 
‘The other buildings around it are of smaller dimensions, 
but otherwise resemble it both in architectural aud orna- 


mental designs. 

‘The city of Uxmal is in Yucatan, and the best preserved 
ruins there consist of six extensive buildings and a large 
truncated pyramid not crowned with any edifice, Of the 
six buildings the most important one stands on a platform 
which rises in three terraces from the level plain, the sides 
‘of all being supported by substantial stone walls roanded 
at the angles. ‘The edifice is approached by a flight of 
‘steps 130 feet wide, and the grandeur of the position and 
the magnificent size of the building, which is 360 feet long 
by 30 broad, and 19 high, are well illustrated by the rich- 
“ness of the architectural ornaments on the external walls. 
"The beams of the building are of a very hard wood not pro- 
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ornaments. There are several other structures, some of 
them very richly embellished ; and towards the north-east 
is a vast range of terraces encumbered with ruins. 

Chichen is another ruined city of Yucatan, the remains 
of which have an area of about two miles. The moet 
beautiful edifice in it bas been named the house of the 
Virgins of the Sun, and is 638 feet in circumference and 
65 high. The height is divided into three ranges, of 
which the lowest is nothing but a solid mass of masonry, 
while the second range is the one most elaborately 
decorated. A grand staircase leads from terrace to terrace 
to the top of the building. The apartments are long, but 
not proportionately broad, and look more like corridors than 
rooms. The walls inside are covered with paintings, now 
much effaced, but in many places glowing with bright and 
vivid colours. There are also other buildings, some of which 
are peculiarly distinguished. In one of them, ina dark room, 
is a sculptured tablet representing a sitting figure supposed 
to be engaged in the performance of some mysterious rite, 
and around it are several rows of hieroglyphics. In 
another, a centrical corridor encircles a mass of solid 
stone, which forms as it were the axis of the building, but 
the meaning of which is not understood. 

Besides remains of the above description ponds and wells 
have been discovered in the depths of the forests surround- 
ing the ruined cities, which were at first believed to be 
original depressions of the soil, but which have since been 
found to be lined with masonry. These artificial reservoirs 
supplied the natural deficiencies of the land, which is almost 
destitute of water-courses. In the neighbourhood of a 
village named Balanchen is an extraordinary well, the 
descent to which is through the mouth of a rocky cavern 
down to a perpendicular depth of 450 feet, which is reached 
by a pathway in the rock 1400 feet in length, and at times 
so precipitous as to necessitate the use of ladders from 20 
to 80 feet long, made of rough rounds of wood bound to- 
gether with osiers. In some places there are also subter- 
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‘ranean chambers about five yards or so in diameter, to 
which access is gained by circular holes in the ground. 
aR Otel Wes pete has not been understood. 
It is believed that they served as depositaries for maize, or 
Tadian corn, which wasin universal use among the natives 
before their connection with Europe. Another thing not 
understood is the significance of the print of a red hand, 
which is to be seen on the walls of many edifices in almost 
all the cities of Central America which have been explored. 
It is believed to be the symbol of strength, power, and 
mastery ; but that is mere surmise. 

‘The remains to be seen at Peru are of a very different 
character from those visible in Central America, but are 
equally big in size, and wonderful as memorials of art and 
civilisation. The oldest building at this place is called the 
house of Manco Capac, the first man of Peru, who appeared 
with a divine consort on the island of Coata in the Titicaca 
lake. It is difficult to fix approximately the date of any 
of the American buildings, but Manco’s house has a 
peculiarly ancient appearance, the masonry being excessively 
tude and formed throughout of irregular polygonal blocks 
of stone. It contains a number of small square chambers 
lighted only from the doorway, and is surmounted by some 
‘upper chambers or towers, A better-made building, which, 
however, is inferior in masonry, is a two-storied edifice called 
the house of the Nuns, or Virgins of the Sun, which is 
nearly square in plan, and divided into twelve square rooms 
| el grenpeal and as many above them, all lighted 
their doorways only, and some of them—namely, 
eee er cecrnra externally, looking: ss dark ne 

‘A third notable building stands on the island 
aria rel on five low terraces built entirely of 
« The walls of Cuzco, the ancient capital, are 
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certainly attest a stage of refinement which has not been 
attained in several parts of the world to this day. It is 
impossible to explain how the refinement was arrived at ; 
but it may be safely concluded that it was not secured by 
imitation. The progress of early civilisation in the coun- 
tries of Northern Europe is usually explained in the shape 
of stages, named respectively, the ages of stone, bronze, 
and iron; but the stage attained in America was apparently 
higher, much higher, than any the savages of Europe were 
ever able to reach. The Peruvian buildings resemble most 
the Etrurian remains in Italy ; but the difference of time 
between the building eras in the two countries is in 
itself a proof that one style was not derived from the 
other. It may safely be concluded, then, that no part 
of the new world civilisation, such as it was, was borrowed 
from Europe; and its development differed so widely from 
the development of architectural progress in China, that 
it can be asserted with equal confidence that Asia did not 
furnish any models to the aborigines beyond the Pacific 
to go by. Because the ancient Central Americans happened 
to have built pyramids and engraved hieroglyphics on 
them, some writers have conjectured that their models 
were probably derived from Egypt; but this supposition 
has absolutely no foundation to rest upon, for no con- 
nection whatever can be traced between the Americans 
and the Egyptians, or any of the western races of 
Asia. Of the western Asiatics the Phenicians only have 
the reputation of having proceeded far and wide into 
the boundless sea; but Heeran observes correctly when he 
says: “Let no vain imagination refer any of their tradi- 
tions to a discovery of America by them. To sail across 
the boisterous Atlantic was beyond their power.” There 
is no doubt, therefore, that such similarity as does exist 
between the styles of building in America and the Old 
‘World was merely accidental, the result of the common 
instincts of nature operating in the same way in different 
places, without inter-communication or reciprocal teaching 
of any kind. Nor must it be forgotten that, if there be 
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similarities in the models to some extent, the differences 
between them are much greater than such casual coinci- 
dences. The efforts to civilise themselves appear to have 
risen among all races of men instinctively and spon- 
taneously to commence with. They were, of course, 
crowned with the greatest success where facilities for 
imitation also existed—as, for instance, in Greece and 
Bome. 
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CHAPTER XI. 
FINAL REMARKS, 


Ws have noticed in the preceding pages all the remains of 
antiquity which best represented the stages of human pro- 
gress in their day, but have not, of course, referred to every 
ruin that exists, nor even to every city that had a name in 
the past. Our object has not been to give any elaborate or 
circumstantial history of the old world, but only an explana- 
tory note on the most prominent landmarks of its develop- 
ment; and every fragment to which we have referred illus- 
trates in a greater or leas degree the civilisation of the 
country and age to which it belonged. It is unfortunate 
that we have no history of the past to elucidate the cireum- 
stances and wishes which gave rise to the monuments we 
see. We know all about Greece and Rome, but of the pre- 
vious ages our knowledge is very inconsiderable and hazy. 
Modern research has been persistent and continuous in its 
endeavours to throw light on thesubject ; but the results as 
yet are exceedingly inconclusive, and there are no sufficient 
materials on which to found a historical review. We admire 
the ruins we see, and endeavour to make what deductions we 
can from them with the aid of the sculptures, paintings, bas- 
reliefs, and inscriptions by which they are decorated; but our 
deductions are hypothetical only : in many instances we do 
not even know by whom, or for what purpose, the buildings 
were erected, far less the circumstances which led to their 
erection. Their real history is, in short, almost a blank to 
us; it would be interesting if the blank could be filled up, 
but it does not seem likely that it ever will be. 

Assyria, or Chaldea, stands forth as the first great parent, 
or original inventress, of Asiatic civilisation ; but of the first 
ages of Assyria we have no definite information. After 
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holding empire for many centuries, she began to lose strength 
from tho rovolts of her subjoct nations, and was finally dis- 
membered into three separate empires—namely, those of 
Babylon, Nineveh, and Media; but even the historice of 
these later sovereignties are not known to us in their fal- 
ness. The inscriptions and discoveries at Nineveh have 
since contributed a mass of information of great importance 5 
but still not enough to fill up even the skeleton of a his-\ 
torical chart. Considerable light has been thrown by them 
on the manners and customs, the arts and beliefs of the 
people; but the circumstances which gave shape and direc- 
tion to the civilisation of the day have not yet been very 
clearly elucidated. After the destruction of Nineveh the 
Babylonians exalted themselves to the highest pinnacle of 
glory; but their glory was of a transitory character, and 
after an interval of eighty-eight years their empire was 
destroyed by Cyrus, and Babylon confounded with the vast 
Persian monarchy created by the conqueror. Even of these 
eighty-eight years, within which the city was rebuilt and 
aggrandized, we actually know little; while we feel certain 
that from a long anterior period it must have been 
the seat of science and civilisation, of which time no par- 
ticulars have come down to us. Nineveh derived its arts 
originally from Babylon, before the second or great) Assyrian 
‘period; while, after the Chaldean conquest, Babylon in its 
‘turn borrowed all its knowledge from Nineveh. ‘The Chal- 
deans were an.intellectual and industrious race, and, if they 
eame to the field later, they made up for lost time by their 
‘perseverance, and soon acquired a great aptitude for the 
arts. ‘we have no precise information in respect to the 
made by them, all our conclusions being no better 

Be eee be on docbttu iuncpticnn and inferonen 
very similar in respect to Egypt, the history: 

and ends nearly at the same time with that 
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civilised. The ancients believed that it was the first country 
which had a regular and settled form of government; but 
no.certain or even approximate date can be assigned to the 
commencement of that arrangement. Osiris is supposed to. 
have been contemporaneous with Semiramis, and is also said 
to have overran Asayria and held it in subjection fora time; 
but the accounts are extremely uncertain and obscure. Pre- 
sumably, the two countries seem to have been nearly, if not 
absolutely ,contemporaneous, while their glory and knowledge 
were nearly equal, and their power and duration scareely 
dividant. The names of several Egyptian kings are remem- 
bered, but we have no certain knowledge of them till we 
come to the time of Rameses the Great, called Sescstris 
by the Greeks; if even then. The best rains seen have been 
identified with the reign of Sesostris, and it is only by ex- 
amining the sculptures and inscriptions on them that we 
are able to trace back the stream of knowledge to a limited 
extent. But we do not trace the stream to its source, nor 
throughout its passage either. We have evidences of ex- 
treme antiquity on all sides around us, but no very precise 
information to illustrate that antiquity. Of the high pitch 
of greatness and civilisation attained the proofs are abun- 
dant, but the adjuncts which facilitated their development 
are not known to us, 

The Persian monarchy rose upon the ruins of the 
Assyrian, Median, and Egyptian empires, for Egypt, after 
her conquest by Cambyses, was never able to re-assert her 
greatness. The new empire was more extensive and more 
formidable than any that had preceded it, and we have 
some historical details of it, but still much too little for a 
comprehensive review. The duration of the empire from 
the time of Cyrus continued in a direct line for a little 
above two centuries, within which period Persepolis was 
raised ; but we know so little of the circumstances which 
led to the construction of that city, that we are still in 
doubt as to its actual position in the empire, and whether 
it ever was its metropolis. The monarchs of Persia resided 
at Babylon and Persepolis by turns, or as they wished, and 
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Susd yet existed as the acknowledged capital of the state. 
From the fragments seen at Persepolis, it is inferred that 
it was the favourite residence of royalty during the reigns 
of Darius and Xerxes; but, historically, the city is not 
much known to us; and the same story is true of all the 
other cities of the age. The admiration we express for 
Asiatic architecture and civilisation culminated at Perse- 
polis. Tt would have been pleasing, therefore, to know by 
what precise steps the high standard of civilisation attained 
by it was acquired. % 
‘The Greek period is the first that is fally known to us in 
its details. The remains of the Pelasgic times are few, 
rade, and insignificant ; the glory of Greece did not com- 
mence till after the Persian war. There were many build- 
ings in the country before that date, but most of them 
were destroyed during the struggle, and those that remained 
‘were afterwards pulled down and rebuilt. The oldest build- 
ings in Greoce, as elsewhere, were the temples, and they 
were nearly all built within half a century after the victories 
gained at Salamis and Platea, being the thankoflerings of 
@ grateful pooplo for the triumphs vouchsafed to them. 
Power and artistic refinement thas went hand in hand, and 
‘were simultancously developed; and this must have been 
the story all over the world. The Doric order of architec- 
ture was the first introduced in Greece, and was imported 
from Egypt. It was followed by the Ionic order, which 
was drafted from Asia; while the Corinthian came last, 
derived again from the regions of the Nile. All these 
derivations, however, were so purified and imbved with 
Grecian taste and feeling, that they formed altogether a new 
‘style which was Greek to the core, the purest and most 
‘intellectual the world has ever known. 
_ Civilisation declined in Greece with the loss of power 
and prestige, the cycle turning in the direction of Home, 
h was already extending its authority on every 
opening history of Rome is a history only 
and contentions, during which very little 
in civilisation and the arts, or in any- 
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thing, in fact, except military renown. In time the nation 
became powerful and prosperous, and destroyed Carthage, 
overran Greece, and reduced Egypt to subjection, and, 
becoming the capital of the world, Rome became the centre 
of the sciences and the arte. The architectural develop- 
ment of Rome was confined almost entirely to the three 
centuries of the empire, when all the larger buildings both 
in and out of Rome were either wholly erected or completed. 
Civilisation is the result of security and peace, and Rome 
gathered together a greater amount of material prosperity 
than had ever been known before. With this prosperity 
were collected all the models of architecture and civilisation 
which then existed in the world, and from these were 
elaborated an overwhelming style, that exhibited itself in 
an immense variety of structures never dreamt of before. 
Historically, these orders were developed, one after another, 
from the age of Augustus to that of the Antonines, all to 
be shivered on a later day by the battle-axes of the bar- 
barians, and from their ruins to inaugurate a new history 
and a new civilisation. 

‘We have reviewed the ancients as builders so largely in 
the previous chapters, that it cannot be necessary to examine 
them further in the same light here. We have seen their 
works of granite, marble, and stone, and have wondered 
how they made them. We do not know the age of the 
pyramids very precisely even now; but we can say this 
with certainty, that when they were constructed the arts 
and the sciences must have been well understood in Egypt- 
Where there were no granite and marble to work with they 
raised equally marvellous monuments with brick, bitumen, 
and lime; and these monuments also attest a thorough 
knowledge of the. plastic arts. It is nothing to say, as 
Rollin does, that we do not hear of an Assyrian or Egyp- 
tian order of architecture. Of course not: the idea came 
first, the finish of it afterwards, To be wholly accurate, 
the historian ought to have added that there would have 
been no orders of architecture at all, either under the 
Greeks or the Romans, but for the advance previously 
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made in building by the Egyptians and the Assyrians, 
‘The marvel is, that the ancients made the discoveries they 
did, not that they left the further refining and classifica- 
tion of their discoveries to later nations. The temples of 
Nebo and Ammon did not equal in beauty the Parthenon 
or the temple of Jupiter at Athens; but we would never 
have heard of the Parthenon or the temple of Jupiter but 
for their Egyptian and Assyrian models, There were no 
Assyrian or Egyptian orders of architecture, to be sure, but 
both boldness of design and solidity of workmanship were 
fully developed in Assyria and Egypt, as symmotry and 
magnificence were in Persepolis ; and no subsequent nations 
were ever able to surpass them in those particular respects. 
‘Taste and elesance of the highest order were not attained 
fill the bright days of Athens and Rome; but, in admitting 
this, wo must not forget that the Assyrians and Egyptians 
owed their discoveries entirely to themselves, which was 
not the caso with the Greeks and the Romaus, The supe- 
tiority of Greece and Rome over Assyria and Egypt only 
represents the perfection of those arts which the latter 
initiated. ‘The masonry, sculptures, bas-reliofa, and paint- 
ings to which they gave life and clegance had all existed in 
the world from a long prior date. They only handled the 
same materials in a happier way—that is, with greater 
taste; and the only praise due to them is therefore neither 
more nor less than what is similarly due to the Saracens, 
who, when Greek and Roman art fell into decadence, resusci- 
tated it, and gave it a new direction, inventing nothing, 
but giving to the old inventions a peculiar and varied 





‘The two forms of civilisation in existence before the Greek 
or historical period were the Assyrian and the Egyptian, 
and this is now sufficiently intelligible to us Of the 
first, the oldest vestiges are represented by the mounds 
intermixed with fragments of terra-cotta which are 
‘the neighbourhood of Hilléh, and by the structures 
yer relies which have been disinterred from the 
that lay unnoticed for ages on the banks of 
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the Tigris, opposite to Mosul; while the later remains 
consist of the broken and detached fragments that still 
strew the granite platform of Persepolis, The other form 
stands stereotyped in the rocky wilderness of Thebes, pre- 
senting an air of immutability and serenity in the very 
midst of mutations. They both served as models for 
centuries for the rest of the world to imitate, and were the 
real foundation-stones on which the Greek and Roman 
civilisations were based. They played the parts they 
had undertaken for the improvement of the world, and 
not only their own ruins but those of Greece and Rome 
vindicate the standard of civilisation by which they were 
characterized. 

One remarkable peculiarity of the ancient cities was their 
size, which, in some instances, was 80 prodigious as to have 
led to the accounts given of them being rejected as fabulous. 
But, if the facts of their case are fully considered, the 
reasons for their vastness can be easily understood, and, for 
our part, we see no cause to doubt that they were really as 
big as they are represented to have been. Thebes, Nineveh, 
and Babylon were, we are told, several times larger than 
London, and the idea is rejected as preposterous, without 
considering that, unlike London, they enclosed within their 
circuits large cultivation-patches with a view to provide sub- 
sistence to their inhabitants in time of siege, anobject which 
London has never pretended to seek for. If we want to 
understand the old arrangement aright we must observe the 
conformation of the old cities yet extant, such, for instance, 
as that of Peking, the walls of which enclose a sufficient 
area for tillage to feed the inhabitants in the event of their 
being cut off from the main country. This was the end 
always kept in view by the ancients. They made their 
seats of empire self-sustaining, for that was a necessity to 
them. War had not yet been reduced to a science at their 
day, and no properly defended city could be taken except 
by famine. It was an object therefore to achieve that 
which would best prevent o city from succumbing under 
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inimical pressure from without. Does not this explain the 
marvellous extent of the cities fully? 

Most of the cities are also represented as having been 
surrounded by walls high, thick and impregnable, and this’ 
has been another stumbling-block in our way, for we are 
unable to conceive how walls could have been made so high 
a8 300, or even 150 feet, or s0 thick as 85 feet, as those of 
Babylon and Nineveh are represented to have been, We 
regard such descriptions as fanciful; but in reality our 
objections to them are more fanciful than they are. The 
walls were made of mud encased in brick, and the difficulty 
of making them as high and thick aa they are said to have 
been is purely imaginary. We know for certain that the 
walls of the mud-fort of Bhurtpore in India, which was 
taken by the English in 1826, were from 50 to 60 feet 
thick. Why, then, could not the walls of Babylon have 
been 85 feet thick when they were made exactly of the 
same materials? In modern times we have no specimens 
of walls so very high as those which to the 
Assyrian cities; but are not the proofs of their height still 
standing before us? The Gebel Makloub mountains to the 
north-east of Nineveh have been pronounced by competent 
judges to be artificial, and 80 also have been the hills that 
enclose the larger raceground at Thebes, which are seen 
even now to be pierced with gates, The object held in 
view was to render the places enclosed perfectly unaséail- 
able by such attacks as could be made in those ages; and 
we hold that both the size of the cities and the way in 
which they are said to have been walled have been his- 
torieally proved. Troy was not reduced till after a ten 
-years’ siege, and then, as in the case of Babylon, only by 

fice, and Tyre held out for thirteen years against Nebu- 

This shows that they must both have been 
d, like Babylon, Nineveh, and Bhurtpore, to have 

long, and also very extensive in area, like 
first-named cities, to have produced all, or a 
i ‘the food-supply that was required by their 
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inhabitants during the time they were cut off from the rest 
of the world. 

To attain the same end several of the cities appear 
again to have been divided into inner and outer towns, of 
which the former were especially defended with separate 
walls and intrenchments. Thus Babylon had a threefold 
wall around its inner town which was the seat of royalty, 
and Ecbétan& had a set of seven walls, one within another, 
to guard the central enclosure effectually. This also appears 
as avery remarkable arrangement to us; but that it was 
in fashion in the past is pretty certain from what we seein 
Peking to this day, that city being divided into three 
enclosures, one within another, the innermost of which is 
occupied by the imperial family, The narrative of Ctesias 
represents the Assyrian kings as having been very weak 
and voluptuous. It has been objected to this that the 
sculptures found at Nineveh represent them as having been 
perpetually engaged in fighting and hunting. The confor- 
mation of the cities, however, seems very strongly to support 
the version Ctesias has handed down to us. The kings of 
ancient times appear everywhere to have considered their 
own personal safety as the chief concern of the state ; and 
that those who were the most weak and imbecile took the 
greatest pains to depict themselves as heroes in their sculp- 
tures and paintings is not very hard to believe. We, of 
course, understand that in all oriental countries the kings 
were the central points of the social and political systems, 
and all that; but why the central-points should have so 
assiduously sought for especial security within four-fold and 
seven-fold walls and intrenchments if they were really as 
great warriors as the sculptures make out, cannot be very 
easily understood. 

There are no ruins of Babylon now to point to; they 
have crumbled into dust, and cannot be verified: but the 
monuments of Nineveh have been rescued, and fully vindi- 
cate the ancient descriptions given of Babylon. We see 
from those monuments that the Ninevites had attained a 
high degree of civilisation even befure the Chaldean period ; 
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and Egypt by sea; in another with Persia, Bactria, and 
India by land; ina third with Armenia; and ina fourth 
with the commercial towns of Asia Minor and Phanicia, 
and, through Petri, with Arabia and Egypt. The advan- 
tages in the case of Nineveh were not equally great, but 
the prophet Nahun still says of it: “ Thou hast multiplied 
thy merchants above the stars of heaven,” and Ezekiel tells 
more particularly that the merchants of the neighboaring 
city of Ashur traded with Tyre in cloths of different 
kinds, This, then, was the real secret of the 

ment of the Assyrian cities, maracas not help being 
great. ‘Their commerce introduced the industrial arts 
among their inhabitants, made them rich in spite of them- 
selves, and brought in knowledge, power, and luxury, and 
in time voloptuousness and efleminacy also. ‘Nineveh, the 
commercial character of which was never 80 well developed 
as that of Babylon, suecumbed to this effeminacy ; but 
Babylon survived as a great city even after ite conquest by 
Persia, its commercial position not having been very mate. 
rially shaken thereby. Under the Persian empire tho 
navigation of the Persian Gulf had many difficulties to. 
contend with, andthe Persians even made the Tigris and 
the Euphrates inaccessible with a view to guard against 
foreign invasions. Alexander saw the ovils which were 
thus created, and was anxious to remove them. But he 
died immediately after his return from India, and the im- 
peded commerce was never liberated, which mors 
undermined the consequence of Babylon than foreign 
domination was able to do by itself. 

We read the story of Egypt exactly in the same 
Like the Babylonians, the Egyptians also had a fertile 
country, and the further advantage of an exceptional 
climate ; and they enjoyed all the necessaries of life almost 
without trouble and exertion. The products of the place 
were varied; it was especially known to the ancients for 
its abundant corn crops. Bat this was not all. ‘The 
position of Egypt contributed more to its greatness even 
than its productiveness, It was destined by its situation 
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and it is not too much to believe that the industrious 
Chaldeans did not in any respect fall short of the people 
they succeeded and with whom they had come most in con- 
tact. The ancient writers tell us that the Babylonians had 
created for themselves almost all the wants of civilised life, 
and were distinguished by them from the nomads by whom 
they were surrounded; that they built grand houses, wore 
costly garments, consumed rich viands, and used precious 
perfumes; and we have actual proofs of a similar state of 
existence in the sculptures disinterred from the rain-heaps 
of Nineveh, They are again represented as having been 
inordinately rich; the statue of Bel is said to have been 40 
feet high and made entirely of gold, and not that only, but 
there were in the same temple a similar statue of Beltis, the 
wife of Bel, and another of Rhea, while all the tables, 
censers, dishes, and other furnitures and utensils in it were 
also of gold ; and this representation, we hold, is historically 
proved by the faot: that Xerxes, on returning from a frnit- 
oss expedition, destroyed the temple and plundered its con- 
tente to replenish an exhausted exchequer. 

‘The representations of Nineveh were in the same strain, 
and the discoveries made on the spot have confirmed them 
‘in every respect. The arts flourished in both cities, the 
_scionoes were sedulously cultivated, and the general prin- 
ciples of government were thoroughly undorstood, all before 
the Chaldean period, when the climax of Assyrian groat- 
“ness was attained. We ask how this greatness was arrived 
at, and find no answer but one. Babylon became the first 
of the world because its position made it the chief 
emporium of south-western Asia : the east could not com- 
areca nt Wathen Pessng rong it. The 
around it was fertile, and very well cultivated 
earliest times; but, besides being a producing 
Fiiseee sit race tiapestents doar! of internal and 
commerce in Asia. The city stood on the hi 

not only of the land-trade, but ulso of the 
through 
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For eternal immatability zo see the banks of the Nile; 
for restless activity and improvement, look from the Avsyrian 
plains towards Persia and the regions beyond it on one 
side, and Syria und the Mediterranean and Afgean coasts 
on the other, Originally, Egypt was as active as the coun- 
tries of Asia, but ceased to be so much earlier than them 
all. In Asia a taste for commerce has always existed— 
exists even now—and was very extensively developed both 
during ond after the first historical era, Royal roads 
traversed the whole extent of Southern Asia, and the great 
cities were those only which commanded these trade-routes. 
‘The great rivers were also used as channels of communica- 
tion, but never so largely as the land-rontes, and where 
used they only co-operated with the trade by land. The 
river-traffie was not distinct from the land-traflic, though 
traffic by sea of course was. The sea-traffic on the side of 
Asia rested almost entirely in the hands of the Arabs and 
the Todians, while that on the European side was monopo- 
lised hy the Phomicians, the masters of Tyre and Sidun, who 
_were expert sailors from the dawn of time. ‘The original 
marts in Asia for both traflies were Babylon, Susi, and 
‘Tyre; but, asthe land-tratlic increased in importance, many 
intermediate marts arose, namely, the several Syrian and 
‘eoast cities we have noticed, whose history in all essential 
particulars is nearly the same, 

‘The travelling throughout Asia and Africa, particular 
places excepted, was, and is to this day, by coravuns, It 
was not possible for any traveller to journey in safety alone. 
“The powerful nomad tribes of Asia were very dangerous, 
and their lawlessness could only be resisted by numbers; 
and the length of the journeys rendered such combination 
n indispensable. There were deserts to cross 
bandits were eure to be encountered; and the mer- 
knew that there could be no security for them 
together for common defence. Travel- 
being thus unaveidable, the places of 
multiplied in every direction; and all the 
we have named were thus created, each 
rr 
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The great cities were the offsprings of commerce and 
peace, and the articles they traded in included every com- 
modity almost that we know of at present, All articles of 
luxury passed through them, such as gold, silver, pearls, 
diamonds, and other precious stones; spices and perfumery 
of various kinds; diverse articles of clothing, raw and 
manufactured, such as cotton, silk, wool, goat-hair, and 
hemp; every variety of dyeing, in which the ancients seem 
‘to have been more proficient than we are, as their dyes were 
imperishable which ours are not, while they were at the 
same time more brilliant than we are able to make them. 
Weaving and dyeing especially appear to have been brought 
to the highest degree of perfection everywhere, and we have 
evidence of this in the Bible, in Homer, in Aristotle, and 
in Pliny, authorities of the most contradictory character 
bearig out the position with equal emphasis. Painting, 
says Pliny, was unknown at the time of the Trojan war; 
but this remark evidently had reference only to the know- 
ledge of the Greeks. The Egyptians cultivated painting long 
before the Greeks existed as a nation,and the Assyrians knew 
it from the days of Semiramis. Even writing was known ages 
before Cadmus introduced the alphabets in Greece, the mate- 
rials employed to write upon varying largely in different 
countries—stones, bricks, tiles, and wooden tablets being 
used at random by some, while papyrus and parchment were 
used by others, All these are indisputable proofs of a wide- 
‘spread civilisation originally attained and afterwards aug- 
‘mented by the free interchange of ideas which the extensive 
commerce of the Old World naturally facilitated. 

_ Asiatic and African commerce, then, were the chief causes 

‘the prosperity and greatness of the cupital cities of Asia 

pt. Let us now cross over the Mediterranean to 
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attained with amazing rapidity; and with equal rapidity 
arose the vast edifices that rivalled Egyptian dimensions and 
the grace and taste of Greece, This, to some extent, was 
also the case with Persia, which of all Asiatic countries was 
the least commercial, but which by its conquests gathered 
in all the commerce of her subject countries, along with 
all their civilisation. Our reading, therefore, remains 
justified even by the exceptional cases we have cited, that 
martial glory of itself has never commanded the highest 
stages of prosperity and greatness, having only done so in 
particular instauces when it was combined with commercial 
activity, whether self-engendered or incidentally evoked. 
‘The position of the Asiatic and Egyptian cities was altered 
by political convulsions by which the trade-routes were 
changed, when as a necessary consequence the cities fell 
never to riseagain. But civilisation doce not dio; it was 
reproduced in Greoce and Rome, and has again been repro- 
duced after their destraction. Where, now, are the empires 
of Asayria and Egypt? Where Persia? Where Greece 
with hor fastidious greatness? Where the unwieldy bull: 
of Rome? Each in her turn engrossed the attention of 
mankind to farther the landmarks of improvement and 
advance the world, step by step, to the stage it has attained, 
acting the same parts in it that have devolved on England 
and America at the present day. They all had their mis- 
sions chalked out for them, and who shall say that they 
did not fulfil their missions fully, according to the light 
that was in them? The interruptions that impeded them 
were constant, for invasions and conquests were as frequent 
‘then as now, nay, more frequent even than at prevent. 
Bight passions of men could not quench the thirst for 

at, which is innate in human nature, and the 
¢ of Assyria and Egypt have, after various 
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Mujilibe, or Mukélibe, mound, the, in Babylon, 437. 

Mycenm, foundation of, 608 ; Acropolis, or citadel in, 508; temples and 
‘tumbs in, 509 ; subterranean chambers in, 609; extent and character of 
‘the rains of, 509, 


ROOSTOM, ruins of, 473. 
| Nanking, ancient accounts of, 661; Observatory in, 562: imperial 
tombe in, 662; sepulchral statues in, 562; present clroumforeace of, 652 ; 
‘commercial and literary charactor of, $62 ; description of, 562; the porco- 
Iain tower in, $52. 
works erected by, in Babylon, 420, 432, 433, 
mound, the, in Nineveh, 439; palaces of Ksarhaddon and Sérdana- 
499. 
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‘Ninus, monument of, in Nineveh, 435. 
Nitocrig, works erected by, in Babylon, 480, 434, 


()PRLISKS, the, in Berps, 458. 
Ochus, palace of, at Persepolis, 470. 
Odeum, at Athens, the, 511. 
palace of, 448 ; ite supposed identity with the Memnoniam, 
419, 451. 
Osymandyas, statue of, 448, 452. 


ALACES, of Babylon, 431, 488; of Nineveh, 435, 489; at Thebes, 449 ; 
at Persepolis, 470. 

Palaces and temples, the principal buildings everywhere, 420 ; building of, 
accounted for, 420. 

Palenque, in Chiapas, rains of, £58. 

Palmyré, site of, 487 ; alleged foundation of, by Sulomon, 487 ; history of, 
488 ; extent of, 488 ; rains of, 489 ; sepulchres in, 490; effect of Sire wind 
on the ruins of, 490; greatness of, 490 ; retail trade in, 491; diversion of 
trade from, and decline of, 491. 

Pantheon, the, at Athens, 518; at Rome, 518. 

Parthenon, the, at Athens, 510; statue in, 510; sculptures in, 510; deatruo- 
tion of, 510 ; ruins of, 510. 

Pebing, site of, 547; plan of, 547; extent of, 547; walle of, 547, 548; gates of, 
648; Tartar city, enclosures of the, 548 ; forbidden city, or first enclosure, 
description of the, 548 ; imperial city, or seoond enclosure, description of 
the, 549; third enclosure, description of the, 549; outaide appearance 
and internal arrangement of the Tartar city, 549, 550 ; Chinese city, 
description of the, 550; temples in and about, 550; observatory of, 551. 

Persepolis, alleged foundation of, 466; story about the construction of, 466; 
best edifices in, by whom erected, 467 ; Diodorus's socount of, 467 ; re- 
mains of, described, 467 ; character of, 471, 566; staircases and porches 
in, 472; total number of edifices in, 472; destruction of, 472 ; advances 
in architecture exhibited in, 479; superior masonry work in, 479 ; aculp- 

479, 

tion in, 478, 480, 567. 

Persians, the, the ruling nation after the Assyrians and Rgyptians, 477 ; 
memorials of the greatness of, 478 ; comparison of, with the Rgyptinns 
and Assyrians, in civilisation, 478 to 480. 

Pera, ruins at, 561. 

Parad, axp THE Ancrant orrizs or Syata, 482. 

Petré, position of, 483 ; defile leading to, 488 ; buildings in, 488 ; rock-exca- 
vationa in, 484, 

Pheeniciaus, the, cultivation of the arta of pence by, 506; conveyance of 
traffic by, 506 ; distaut expeditions uf, 507 ; colonies of, 507 ; decline of, 
507. 

Piasza at Palmyré, the, 489. 

Poikile at Athens, the, ruins of, 512, 

Pompeii, extrication of, from ashes, 525; deseription of, 525 ; remains of private 
houses in, 525. 

Pompeii and Herculaneum, domestic architecture in, 422; destruction of, 625 ; 
diacoveries in, 625, 
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Temples and palaces, the principal buildings at all places, 420; building of, 
accounted for, 420, 

Thebes, the seat of empire in Rgypt, 446 ; distant appearance of the ruins of, 
447; temple at Uksor, in, 449; temple at Karnak in, 450; remains at 
Gournou in, 451; field of Colossi in, 452; remains at Medinet-Héboo in, 
453; catacombs and tombs in, 454; recapitulation of the ruins of, 455 ; 
selection of the site of, accounted for, 462; commercial character of, 462, 

character of the ruins of, 463 ; sculptures in, 464; greatness of, 

3 destruction of, 465. 

‘Thesous, the temple of, at Athens, 512. 

Titus, the arch of, at Rome, 621. 

Tombe, 421, 454, 471, 478, 485, 490, 497, 604, 509, 515, 540, 552. 

Tower or temple of Bel, the, 430 ; height of, 433; description of, 438; de- 
struction of, 486; rains of, 487. 

Traffic-routes, 445, 462, 477, 482, 488, 485, 487, 491, 495, 501, 503, 505, 

506, 578, 577. 

‘Trajan’s column at Rome, 520, 

“Tranquil Palace of Heaven,” the, in Peking, 548. 

Troy, siteof, unknown, 496; particulars regarding, 497 ; Homer’s description 
of, 497; ruins of, 497 ; rains of, seen by Alexander the Great, 497 ; ruins 
of tombe yet seen, 498, 

‘Tyre, foundation of, 501 ; description of the double city of, 601; commercial 
importance of, 501, 502, 577; extent of, 602; principal buildings in, 
502; emerald pillar in, 602; destruction of, by Alexander the Great, 502 ; 
rebuilding of, 502; diversion of trafic from and decline of, 503, 507 ; 
rains of, 508. 


KSOB, the ruins at, 449. 
Uamal, in Yucatan, roins uf, 559. 













BIT, the rival of Rome, 514 ; power of, 614; buildings of, 514; ruins of 
515. 

Visheahwara, temple of, at Benéres, 533, 

7 ALLS, the, of Babylon, 480, 481; of Nineveh, 435, 440; of Persepolie, 
467 ; of Robétand, 476; of Tyre, 502; of Carthage, 505; of Peking, 

548; Great Wall of bina, 653. 

‘Winds, temple of the, at Athens, 512, 

Wonvens or Rorrr, run, 446, 


BRKES, the palace of, at Perepalin, 470. 


Yy UNLO Canal, the, or Transit River, in China, 558. 


THE END, 
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